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At Cockcrow 


The stars are gone out spark by spark; 

A cock crows; up the cloudy lane, 

A cart toils creaking through the dark: 
Lord, in Thy sight all roads are plain, 

Or run they up or down, 

Sheep-tracks, highways to town, 

Or even that little one, 

Beneath the hedge, where seldom falls the sun. 


If it were light, I would go west ; 

I would go east across the land; 

But it ts dark; I needs must rest 
Till morn breaks forth on every hand: 
Lord choose for me, 

The road that runs to Thee. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF epapensencunas 208 FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasi Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 158 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. a B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Woming! nm Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St.,New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
Aids in ae og churches and pessenages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; C k. Hope, Treasurer, 1 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. C. H Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Co 
tional House, Boston, 


ngre- 

Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
YM. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Ve 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen Christian sehools in Utah and N . Ed 
ward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secreta d Treasurer. 

The onary Department, which is in charge of che 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or atreduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 


The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

Igrim Series of sson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and poqueres for churches and Sunday schoois, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of £1,000, Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22nd St., New York; Treas. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, vD. D., 
Treasurer, Geo. uld; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only ig Aw: MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIRTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ul pit popes in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Boom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice. Secretary’ 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 


‘vangelical Co 
es y Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
E. Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 


Henry E. Cobb, 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Cong: 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WomAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Ooagreqationss House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
urer; iss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








and other educated 
ity to represent us; 


WANTED 


teachers, cle en. 
men of business abil 


weekly salary or guarantee paid. ve age, qualifica- 
Yons, referebees.- 4 MEAD & OO., New York. 


DODD 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April17-23. How Christ Transforms 
Lives. Rom. 12: 1, 2; Phil. 3: 20, 21. 

The way in which he has transformed lives 
for nineteen centuries is the best proof that 
he is at work in the world and is guarantee 
of the final outcome. The modern world is 
bad enough, but life in almost any part of it 
is to be preferred to existence in the Roman 
Empire under the sway of the Cwsars. Read 
such a book as Dr. Storrs’s admirable volume 
entitled The Divine Origin of Christianity In- 
dicated by Its Historical Effects and you will 
be convinced that humanity is moving upward 
and not downward. 





But if one wants to observe the process at a 
little closer range, let him select some person 
in whose nature Christian forces have been 
operating for ten or twenty years. Perhaps 
a schoolmate of yours whom you have not 
seen for a long time suddenly appears. He 
is the same fellow with whom you used to 
play ball, but there is a strength and dignity 
about him, a kindliness of spirit which were 
not his then. Now he has a grip on himself, 
he holds his tongue in leash. The secret of it 
all is that he has been a pupil in the school of 
Christ. Or maybe you can observe the silent, 
transforming process in persons with whom 
you live and labor day by day. The fact is 
evident and the reason therefor can be as- 
certained. 





This transformation of the world and of in- 
dividuals is due first to the fact that Christ 
has come to be the ideal for human life. He 
is in the forefront of humanity’s advance. 
The mere fact that he stands there exerts a 
tremendous influence, just as towering Mont 
Blane affects temperature and climate. Said 
aman out of sympathy with the Church to 
me the other day: ‘“‘If the pope and all the 
leaders of the Protestant Church and all the 
ministers and religious newspapers should de- 
clare that no person ever lived corresponding 
to Jesus, that it was all a myth and a hoax, 
it would not alter my conception of it. He 
would still be my ideal of all that is truest 
and finest.” 


Influential as is the ideal of character for 
which Jesus stands, he does even more for 
those who come into personal relations with 
him. When we begin to love, obey and serve 
this personal Christ, certain radical changes 
go into effect as important as a new time-table 
on a railway. We stay away from some of 
the places which we used to frequent. Our 
vocabulary is purified and enlarged. Wecarry 
ourselves quietly and patiently when we used 
to get hot and indignant. We avoid courses 
of action which once seemed entirely admissi- 
ble. We take a stand in reference to great 
principles which before looked in vain to us 
forchampionship. Not all at once, to be sure, 
do we put on the virtues and the graces of 
the spirit, but our faces are set that way and 
there can be but one result if we keep on doing 
things which Jesus bids. 








Much of this transformation results from 
our own initiative but over and above what we 
accomplish through persistent, strenuous ef- 
fort, our characters take on a finer finish and 
fairer proportion, because of what Christ does 
himself. The Bibleis continually speaking of 
this transforming influence which proceeds 
from above. The old-fashioned term for it is 
the grace of God. Whatever one calls it, it 
stands for the coming into our lives through 
the mediation of Jesus Christ, of the purity, 
the compassionate love and the transforming 
power of the unseen God. Christ does much 
for us when he gets us at work for our own 
salvation. He does yet more when he brings 
us into vital relations with himself and: with 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
ete., i Sale ihe bathas at tec daeee ae e 








THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Congregational Education 
Society, to consider changes in the Constitution will be 
held April 11, 1904, at ten o’clock A. M., Room 613 Con- 
gregational House, Boston, Mass. 
THE seventy-second annual meeting of the Conare ‘a 
tional Sunday School and Acta Society will be 
held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Boston, on 
Monday, April 18, 1904. at 3 Pp. M., for the purpose of 
gz the proceedings of the Society, presentin; 
the accounts, choosing «fficers. to consider propose 
amendments to Article Lif. of the By-laws in regard to 
the number of directors to constitute the board, the 
number that shall be elected each year, and the new 
members who shall be elected each year, and take action 
thereon, and for the transaction of other business. All 
life members are entitled to vote; also, “ the te 
Association, Conference, or Convention of A 
tional Churches in any state may annually nomina’ ve 
persons for election as annual members of the society.’” 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOCIBTY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

ns and onaries ; motes temperance 
homes and pearing ores in leading sea) at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoi vessels ; 
Magazine, Seaman's and 


ublishes the Sailor’s 
Te Boat 


e . 
mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to- 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. RLES A. STODL ARD, President. 
Rev. Gzo. McP. HUNTER, Sec. W. HALL Ropsgs, Treas. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














Young Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup- 
plied in business houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
St., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 


Organist (gentleman) of experience desires church 
position. Snail salary. Address F.C. P.,care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, 8. in 


Good Beard and Rooms at the Dewing Memorial 
for a longer or shorter time, at moderate rates. Address 


Dewing Memorial, Revere, Mass. 
Wanted. A home in a Christian family for a good 
boy twelve years old. The country preferred. Adc réss. 


R. R., 3 Merrimack St., Haverhill, Mass. 


earders Wanted. One or more in a small private 
family. Pleasant country home. References exchanged. 
Address E, Box 23, West Medway, Mass. 


Wanted, by a middle-aged widow, 
refined and companionable, es as housekeeper in 
yentleman’s family where she can have full charge. 

est of references. Address E. N. L., Box 46, Wollas- 
ton, Mass. 


Board on Farm Wanted by a family for the 

summer. Good, plain cooking expected. Should be 

not over one hour from Boston. Address, stating price 

ne full particulars, M. M.,13, care The Congregationalist, 
oston, S. 


Board Wanted in country, within twenty-five miles 
of Boston, for three adults and two children, preferably 
where no other boarders are taken. North side of ci 

referred. Address F., 18, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Private Home for elderly gentlemen. Large coun- 
try mansion, furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath and al} 
modern conveniences. Everythin strictly first-class. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, No. Brookfield, Mass. 


Housekeeper. 


Sixty-two church pews. Ash with 


Pews For Sale. 
curved seats and backs. Ends,moldings and bases solid 


walnut. Seating capacity 425. First class in every par- 
ticular. For prices and full information apply to George 
N. Forney, Hanover, York Co., Pa 
F Rent, on a quiet, pleasant street in Brookline 

an eleven-room hones furnished, for $25 a month from 
May 1 to Nov. 1. Gas stove and hot water heater. e 
side yard. A pleasant summer residence. Address 
A. C,, 15, care Congregationahst. 

000 will get a b: n incountry property. Frame 
Ph fae (brick filled), 18 rooms, improvements; good 
barn, fine old trees, nearly tw H 


ome or 
summer use. 
passed. Situated foot-hills Shawangunk 
Address 748 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BELLS 


Steel Alley Church and School Bells. §@/~Send for 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Hillsboro, 0. 


wousss BELL FOUNDRY 


CHURCH ORGANS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works .o:Xecast orces, Mass: 
Hastincs Co. = 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
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his father. 
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THE STANDARD HIGHWAY OF TRAVEL BE- 
TWEEN NEW ENGLAND AND THE ST. LOUIS Ex- 
POSITION is the Boston & Albany and New York 
Central. Descriptive folder containing maps, rates, 
etc., will be mailed on application. A. S. Hanson, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston. 





SPECIAL Low RATES VIA THE NICKEL PLATE 
Roap.—To points in the West and Southwest. 
Round trip Homeseekers’ tickets and one-way Col- 
onist tickets on sale March 15 and April 5 and 19. 
Also one-way Settlers’ tickets to points in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and Wyoming each 
Tuesday during March and April. Write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Boston, Mass. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on Jan. 22, 
Feb. 5 and 19, March 4 and 18, April 1, 15 and 29, 
and May 13. Rate for tour of April 29 will be $26, 
and for tour of May 13, $27. Itinerary of Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 

HIGH PRESSURE DAys.—Men and women alike 
have to work incessantly with brain and hand to 
hold their own nowadays. Never were the demands 
of business, the wants of the family, the require- 
ments of society, more numerous. The first effect 
of the praiseworthy effort to keep up with all these 
things is commonly seen in a weakened or debili- 
tated condition of the nervous system, which results 
in dyspepsia, defective nutrition of both body and 
brain, and in extreme cases in complete nervous 
prostration. It is clearly seen that what is needed 
is what will sustain the system, give vigor and tone 
to the nerves, and keep the digestive and assimila 
tive functions healthy and active. From personal 
knowledge, we can recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for this purpose. It acts on all the vital organs, 
builds up the whole system, and fits men and women 
for these high-pressure days. 

OF the notably few dry goods merchants of 
Boston who have been active merchants for fifty 
years, Mr. John Shepard is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous, and the double significance of his birth- 
day anniversary and the founding of his house is 
being made the occasion of a host of congratula- 
tions from personal and business friends, as well as 
for rejoicing in the great store of Shepard, Norwell 
Company, of which he is the head. Mr. Shepard 
was born in Canton, Mass., in 1834, and in his boy- 
hood days was in the employ of George W. Vinton, 
a confectioner, with a salary of $1 per week and 
board. Mr. Shepard made several changes in the 
business and lecations up to the time of 1865, when 
the present store on Winter Street was started. 
Winter Street is directly in the heart of the business 
district and in revolutionary times was known as 
Bannister’s Lane. Many enlargements of the store 
have been made, taking in one estate after another 
and finally connecting with Temple Place, by build- 
ing in the rear of St. Paul’s Church on the land be- 
longing to that society a store in itself several times 
larger than his original plant. It may not be known 
to the general public that this firm were one of the 
earliest to take up the question of light, ventilation 
and sanitation. Consideration for their employees 
has influenced this, because they believe it unques- 
tionably results in more earnest attention to work, 
better service to the public, and consequently a 
larger increase in the business and profits of the 
establishment. In the management of his great 
business interests Mr. Shepard has associated with 
him capable men of integrity, energy and full ex- 
perience who have contributed to the success of the 
enterprise, but who decline to be mentioned on this 
fiftieth anniversary, which in its purpose is an event 
of congratulation and rejoicing over the successes 
of the senior member who, for over half a century, 
has been devoted to active business life in dry 
goods, 

A WARNING.—To feel tired after exertion is one 
thing; to feel tired before is another. Don’t say the 
latter is laziness—it isn’t; but it’s a sign that the system 
lacks vitality, is ranning down, and needs the tonic ef- 
fect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It’ d 


pari @ warning, too—an 
sufferers should begin taking Hood’s at once. Buy a 
bottle today. 








HAVE YOU READ IT? 


Little Parishes of Eight 


It’s one of a series of Talks to Teachers, published in 
The Pilgrim Teacher, now issued in leaflet form. 


3 cents per copy. %5 cents per dozen. 
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SUCCEEDING 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 














RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
waated a stamp must be sent with the remi ce. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Fri to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANOCES.—In accordance with the almost 


order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches te the column. 
Discounts to nt of contrac 


amou: t. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
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Single Copy, Ten Cents 
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CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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Spring Books, Now Ready 








The Outlook says:—“ Practically a narrative of the 
author’s own fifteen years’ experience as a missionary 
in and near Seoul and Sing . It is eminently a 
able; its religious spirit never falls into pietism; it is 
hearty, unconventional, full of odd and unexpected bits 
of adventure, romance and character.” 


Quiet Talks on Power 


By 8S. D. GorRDoN. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. 

“Full of earnest but not sensational teaching about 
the power of God manifest in and working througb 
men.’’— Congregationanst. 


The Modern Crisis 
in Religion 


By GEORGE C. LORIMER, D. D. International 

Pulpit Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 

Dr. Lorimer is thoroughly familiar with religious con- 
ditions, both here and abroad, and sees just the point in 
the problems of the day that the average man is inter- 
ested in. That there is a crisis in “ church circles” is 
cores, Sue what Dr. Lorimer has to say is right to the 
point. 


Religion in Homespun 


By F. B. MEYER, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 

Mr. Meyer’s new book will go straight to the hearts of 
all to whom his CHRISTIAN LIVING, THE SHEPHERD 
PSALM, etc., have already proven faithful companions. 
Religion to Mr. Meyer is the most practical of every-day 
affairs, the true woof and warp of the ideal life, whether 
in home, shop, office or profession. 


Not in the Curriculum 

A Book of Friendly Counsels to Students. By a 
Recent tt Graduate. Introduction by 
HENRY VAN Dyke. Boards, 50 cents net. 


Dr. van Dyke says:—‘ I commend this book heartily. 
The book must de good b it is ine. It has 
grown out of real experience and good work. This is 
what students need and like.” 


Pictures from 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
By the late CHARLES H. SPURGEON. Edited by 


his son, THOMAS SPURGEON. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Spurgeon frequently declared Bunyan’s work to be 
his great favorite among books. It easily follows then 
that these “ pictures” reflect some of the great preach- 
er’s best work. 


The Education 
of the Heart 


By W. L. WATKINSON, D. D., author of The Blind 
Spot, ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


Dr. Watkinson has long been a favorite with readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In his new volume there 
is the same startling originality of thought, keen insight, 
tenderness and felicity of expression. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. 
TORONTO—LONDON—EDINBURGH 





Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 


By Howarp ALLEN BRIDGMAN, Managing 
Editor of The Congregationalist. 





A Fresh and Suggestive Treatment of 
the Christian Life and the way to Enter 
and PursueIt. Outline of Chapters: The 
Start, The Foes, The Helpers, The Way- 
marks, The Rewards, The Guide and 
Goal. 

A Good Book to Put into the Hands of 
Persons Joining the Church 


Pastors, superintendents and Sunday 
school teachers are making effective use 
of it. 

“Tt seems to me exactly fitted for its object.”— 
Rev. James Stalker, D. D. 


“T could not imagine anything better fitted for 
its purpose. So fresh, real, sincere, sympathetic. 
There is a charm in it which I am sure will win over 
the most morose reader, and nobody will read it 
without profit.”—Prof. James Denney. 


75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 
ork BOSTON 


New Y Chicago 
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Nelson’s 


Publish the 
AMERICAK STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


The Sunda ‘4 School Times says: 
‘It is the standard transl ation of the Bible for the 


E nglish- speaking world.’ 
‘ext, Reference and Teachers’ Editions, prices 


from soc. to $18.00 
Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue sent free. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37 E. 18th St., New York City 











The long — for _— boek 
ust issued 


ORTHFIELD 
YMNALT 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 


Fer use in Evangelistic and Church Services, Con- 
ventions, Sunday Schools and all Prayer and 
Social Meetings of the Church and Home. 

It contains a very large number of most useful and 
stugable sacred songs, both new and old, among which are 
MANY of the favorite ‘*Gospel Hymns” and 
“Sacred Songs.” 

MANY NEW SONGS soon to become FAVORITES, 
MANY Church Hymns and tanes, new and old, 
from the best American and English composers. 
MANY pieces especially useful for Evangelistic and 
Convention Choirs, and many for Solo, Duet 

and Quartet purposes. 
Sabstantially bound in cloth, $25. “4 per 100. 

5c. each per copy extra by mail, 





Before deciding on the new hymn book for your 
urch you better see 


NORTHFIELD HYMNAL 
A returnable copy for examination sent free to any 
earnest inquirer on application. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. toxton and Chicago 











Characterized by strength he bes achers 
and earnestness of 6 

The many considerations of a boy’slife 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. ‘Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the ouee- 
ment and inethods that are essential for 
athorougbly modern Pfreparatory school. 

This paiaphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture — 
details of the school life as well as the 


advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 

DR. G. BR. WHITE, Principal, 


Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 
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By ALEXANDER ROSS MERRIAM, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


One of The Pilgrim Teacher Series of 
Talks with Teachers 


by some of the 
Greatest Teachers of Teachers. 





3 cents per copy. 
Little Parishes of Eight, 25 Prom AA 


cents per 


5 cents per copy 
50 cents per dozen. 
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A quarter’s worth of Ivory Soap 
will do more washing than you 
might suppose, and it may save 
you more than one fine garment 
from ruin by preserving the color 
which cheap, impure soap would 


Ivory Soap 
09+, Per Cent. Pure. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3 to colleges, schools, families. 


Revises parents about schoo 
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BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


nal ‘fastraction in? 
tonal truction in B4 Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 a. M. 
For Catalogue or perper information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BEOKWITE.E Bangor, Me. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 19038. 
For n pullatogs , map and views, —_ descriptive of loca- 
poe buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 
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Event and Comment 


It needed only a 
glance at the morn- 
ing papers last Monday to realize how 
universal is the Easter festival today. 
The Christian world is fast becoming a 
unit in this recognition of its Lord’s day 
of victory and the vast number of out- 
siders who, contrary to their usual custom, 
join the regular worshipers in the sanc- 
tuary can hardly fail to gain from the 
day something that must quicken their 
deeper life. Some special features of the 
day are referred to in our church news 
columns, but everywhere it was a day of 
rejoicing. We are glad also that Holy 
Week was so generally observed. In one 
country town a deacon told his pastor 
last Sunday morning that more good had 
been accomplished by last week’s series 
of special meetings than had been done in 
that community for twenty-five years. 
To follow the footsteps of Jesus as care- 
fully as this and other churches did, to 
ponder on the successive stages of" his 
advance to the cross and into his risen 
glory, to partake of the Lord’s Supper, is 
to become more serious and reverent. 
Who knows but that out from the little 
groups of persons thus instructed and up- 
lifted may go in the next few weeks in- 
fluences that shall bless the entire church 
and empower it anew for its work in the 
world? 


Easter and Holy Week 


An appeal is before 
us for contributions 
to a fund for a city 
church doing a very important work. 
With a few exceptions its wealthy mem- 
bers have left it. When they pass away 
it is not probable that they will leave suc- 
cessors as able or generous. We believe 
such churches ought to be endowed. But 
the fact must be emphasized that endow- 
ments of money without provision for 
able men to administer it are of little 
value. Capable men get away from 
these down-town churches as fast as 
money. If that is left behind it ought to 
be left in the hands of trustees who will 
know how to use it wisely and how to 
provide their successors. This is more 
important in the Congregational polity 
than in any other, since the local church 
controls its own property and manages 
its own business. Even in denomina- 
tions whose affairs are administered by 
governing bodies examples may be found 
of thriftless waste. In Glasgow, Scot- 
land, for example, are ten down-town 
churches maintained and salaried by the 
city corporation. Some of them have 
several clergymen on their staff, but the 
public services are almost deserted. They 
stand, the London Christian World says, 
like extinct volcanoes, mere monuments 
of former activities. Their parishes are 
acres of business premises. They are 


Endowment of Down- 
Town Churches 


mainly a burden on the community. 
There are Congregational churches which 
make noble use of endowment; there 
are others which because of their in- 
herited funds stand in the way of a wise 
and effective reorganization of churches 
to meet the needs of thecommunity. We 
believe that in many cases the best en- 
dowment would be funds committed to a 
corporate body representing the churches 
of a city or town with authority to use 
them so as to work most effectively the 
entire field. In Boston the Congrega- 
tional Church Union is such a body. 





Rev. Dr. Hillis in 
Everybody’s Maga- 
zine (April) gives his reasons for hoping 
that formal denominational union will 
soon put an end to the waste and rivalry 
of Protestant sectarianism, and will en- 
able the clergy who are still necessary to 
have an income sufficient for their bodily 
and mental needs and spiritual content. 
It is an ideal picture which Dr. Hillis 
paints, but it is one that already exists 
in many small towns with a union church, 
and it is coming on a large scale sooner 
perhaps than many believe, especially in 
lands where the pioneer work of missions 
is going on. On the foreign mission field, 
among the Protestants of Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand the steps taken 
have been vigorous of late. We in this 
country, if we do not look out,, are in 
danger of falling behind through undue 
conservatism. 


Ecclesiastical Merger 


A movement is appar- 
ent among churches 
of our order to or- 
ganize clubs on lines somewhat different 
from the ordinary Congregational Club. 
There seems to be a reaction from the pres- 
ent elaborate menus, both intellectual and 
gastronomical, in the direction of sim- 
plieity, economy, democracy and con- 
centration. For example, the club em- 
bracing the eight New Jersey churches 
in Montclair, Upper Montclair, Glenridge, 
Verona and Cedar Grove, which was 
launched April 7, specifies that the sub- 
jects shall be practically confined to the 
realm of religion; while a similar organi- 
zation among the churches of Cambridge, 
Mass., aims to restrict its deliberations to 
practical questions of local interest. In 
order that the membership shall more 
fully represent the churches, both clubs 
have a moderate fee and plan to content 
themselves with a frugal repast, which 
thus far has been provided by the enter- 
taining church. The Montclair Club ad- 
mits ladies, while the Cambridge Club 
till now has been confined to men. This 
endeavor to return to “plain living and 
high thinking”’ is surely in the right di- 


New Varieties of 
Congregational Clubs 


rection and will be watched with hopeful 
interest. 


Secretary of War Taft is 
considering the application 
of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association officials to 
be given charge of the post exchange 
buildings at the army posts, ample pro- 
vision for which at last has been made 
by Congress. The army chaplains and 
the higher military officials—including 
General Chaffee—are said to be opposing 
the plan, the military officials grounding 
their opposition on the inadvisability of 
establishing a precedent by which any 
outside organization is given a status 
within the army post; and the chaplains 
opposing the plan because it implies that 
they are not competent to care for the 
spiritual, mental and physical welfare of 
the soldiers. 


The Moral Care 
and Culture of 
Our Soldiers 


During the last two weeks 
of February, as we have al- 
ready reported, an evangel- 
istic campaign was carried on in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. It had been carefully and 
prayerfully planned. Committees from 
fifteen denominations provided for places 
of meeting, music, ushers, etc., and 
thoroughly advertised the movement 
through press and pulpit. Evangelists 
were engaged, cottage and district prayer 
meetings in fifty districts culminated in 
three great central mass meetings daily 
for two weeks. The largest auditoriums 
were thronged and many overflow meet- 
ings were held. Pastors and other work- 
ers were distributed through the audi- 
ences, invitations were given for those 
to rise who would ask for the prayers of 
Christians, these invitations were rein- 
forced by personal work, after-meetings 
were held and individuals were urged to 
invite their friends to come to Christ. 
Special meetings for ministers, business 
men, working men, women, boys and 
girls were held. Drs. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, J. M. Gray, L. W. Munhall, Rev. 
Thomas Needham, Mr. Fred Schivera and 
other well-known evangelists were the 
leaders. The preaching was of the type 
which has been effective in former gen- 
erations. The Bible was presented as 
the final authority of the Word of God, 
the blood of Jesus Christ as the cleansing 
power for all sin and the crucified, risen, 
ascended Lord as the only hope for lost 
souls. 


The Pittsburg 
Revival 


Thousands of Christians have 
been spiritually quickened and 
many of them are earnestly 
seeking to bring their neighbors and 
friends into the Christian life. Religion 
has at least for a time been made the 
foremost theme of interest and conversa- 


Results of 
the Revival 
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tion inthe city. Christian denominations 
have been made to realize as never before 
their essential oneness, and it will be 
much easier hereafter for them to be 
united in Christian work. While no ex- 
act count of conversions has been at- 
tempted, it is estimated that more than 
6,000 persons have definitely declared 
their purpose to be followers of Jesus 
Christ. Other cities have become inter- 
ested in the movement and are planning 
for similar campaigns. A divine peace 
and joy has come into many homes. 
“‘This is one of the happiest days of my 
life,’’ said a young wife, whose husband 
has just confessed his faith in Christ. 
Such testimonies cannot be counted, but 
what they mean can be imagined. The 
expense of the campaign was about $15,- 
000, the larger part of which has been 
contributed, while a guarantee fund of 
5,000, pledged by 100 business men, will 
be drawn on if necessary to make up any 
deficiency. Local churches will continue 
the work, an organization is being formed 
to carry on outdoor and tent preaching 
during the summer and the prospects are 
promising for still further enlargement. 


“The day of the 
old-fashioned re- 
vival has gone,” is a statement heard as 
often within the church as outside of it. 
“‘The only way to build up the kingdom 
of God is through revivals,” is the fre- 
quent assertion of professional -evangel- 
ists. Neither remark is sufficiently com- 
prehensive. Many people are religiously 
moved when gathered in crowds who re- 
main indifferent to other spiritual in- 
fluences. The preaching of a definite 
theology as revealed from heaven, belief 
in which is essential to deliverance from 
eternal damnation has power over many 
who have never questioned it. The re- 
vivals at Pittsburg, and at Birmingham, 
Dublin and other places in Great Britain 
witness to the fruits of these efforts. On 
the other hand, an increasing class feel 
little sympathy with the methods com- 
monly used in such revivals and with 
some of the arguments used to bring 
people to public confession of penitence 
and confession of Christ, who yet wish 
above all things to live Christian lives. 
One such person who represents many, 
has asked Rev. R. J. Campbell of London 
if there is any alternative for those who 
cannot enjoy what is termed “the mis- 
sion meeting pattern of spiritual experi- 
ence.’”” Mr. Campbell answers the ques- 
tion in the British Weekly by reminding 
the inquirer that Henry Drummond was 
a mighty force in winning robust young 
manhood to Christ, but that neither his 
theology nor his methods were of the 
revival type. Mr. Campbell adds: ‘‘The 
Holy Spirit is not limited to this or that 
cast iron system. Learn to listen and 
obey the still small voice whenever you 
hear it, and you will find your way into 
a sweet and beautiful Christian life, of 
the reality of which no man can deprive 
you, even though you may not have come 
to it by way of such a method as you 
have described.” 


Diversities of Operations 


i aia arn Rev. Thomas Benjamin 

~higi's oF Se Neely, D. D., LL. D., sec- 
ligious Journalism tary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is the editor of the 
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Sunday School Journal, an official organ 
of that great denomination. This peri- 
odical has an editorial, entitled, Errors 
of the Enemy, of which the following 
specimen sentences show how the pug- 
nacious bristles rise along the editor’s 
back : 

The enemies of the International Uniform 
Lessons must realize that their cause is hope- 
less when they resort to personal and unjusti- 
fiable attacks and to misrepresentations. Es- 
pecially desperate must be supposedly religious 
editors of professedly religious papers, who, 
after printing false or distorted statements 
and personal attacks of an unchristly charac- 
ter, refuse to print the reply of the person 
they have wrongfully attacked. , 

The Congregationalist declined a self- 
laudatory article by Dr. Neely which 
would have occupied about six columns. 
Could the delicate shaft of criticism 
quoted above have been aimed in this 
direction? It is an illustration of Dr. 
Neely’s genial style, peculiarly adapted 
to the religious instruction of the young. 





Few of our people appear 
Hawaiian Congre- +9 realize that the for- 
gationalism . . 3 

mer island kingdom is 
no longer foreign territory. But its own 
citizens are having this fact brought home 
to them in unexpected ways, Congrega- 
tionalists for special reasons. The native 
churches long ago combined into four 
associations and these four into the 
Evangelical Association. But as the 
white population grew, English-speaking 
churches were formed which, while in 
full sympathy with the work of the 
American Mission, remained unconnected 
with any association. In recent years the 
immigration of Portuguese, Chinese and 
Japanese has resulted, through the work 
of the Hawaiian and American Boards, 
in other churches which are not affiliated. 
The barriers of language and of location 
on different islands have kept Congrega- 
tional churches apart. Other denomina- 
tions with compact organizations and 
backed by great national bodies have 
come in and so effectively carried on their 
work as to compel the Congregational 
churches to feel their weakness from lack 
of union. Financial depression has made 
this weakness acute. Congregationalism 
in Hawaii is at acrisis. The Missionary 
Board has called on its constituency, 
Hawaiian, English, Japanese, Chinese 
and Portuguese, to close ranks and march 
together, assuring them that unless they 
pool their issues they are doomed. The 
response, it is gratifying to report, is 
unanimous and is hearty beyond expecta- 
tion. 


In view of the probable 
growth anddevelopment 
of these islands it would 
seem as though a clear call could be heard 
both by the Home Missionary Society and 
the American Missionary Association. 
The American Board withdrew finally 
from this field a year ago. This is now 
home missionary ground, with a race 
problem, considering its size, as difficult 
as has anywhere been presented to our 
missionary societies. Fortunately the 
Hawaiian Board has for its leader Dr. 
Doremus Scudder, with his extensive ex- 
perience both in Japan and as a pastor in 
his own country. If the burdens he has 
undertaken do not prove too heavy for 
one man to carry, we shall expect to see 


Co-operation with 
Hawaiian Churches 
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the race barriers dwindle, all the Congre- 
gational churches begin to pull together, 
the rapid progress of the use of the Eng- 
lish language in their work and the devel- 
opment of a vital organism which will be 
an important contribution to our polity. 
We have not space to explain how our 
church problems there are influenced by 
new and peculiarly difficult problems of 
civil government which have been brought 
about by union with the United States and 
legislation by Congress, some of which 
appears to have been without full knowl- 
edge of the situation or adequate sense 
of responsibility. We bespeak earnestly 
the sympathy and co-operation of Con- 
gregationalists with our Hawaiian sister 
churches. 


It was a remarkable 
Americans and Japa- scene at the Y. M. 
neiiunncudes OW Ue sa 
week, when American diplomatic officials, 
merchants, educators and leaders of the 
missionary work of the empire, at a meet- 
ing under the patronage of Counts Mat- 
sukata, Inouye and Okuma and United 
States Minister Griscom, and attended by 
the leading Americans and Japanese of 
the capital city pledged abiding friend- 
ship between Japan and the United States, 
toasted tt e President and the mikado, and 
raised 75,000 yen ($87,500) as the beginning 
of an American memorial fund in honor 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Perry treaty between Japan 
and the United States, which fund is to 
be used for the destitute families of Japa- 


nese sailors and soldiers killed in the, 


war. The place of meeting—under Chris- 
tian auspices—the fraternal spirit between 
Christian bishops and presbyters and 
Shinto or Buddhist statesmen, the deter- 
mination to make the memorial altruistic 
rather than esthetic in form—all these 
are significant facts. 


iii Busy as are the justices 

ustice Brewer on of the Federal Supreme 
ee ee Court and weighted down 
with vast responsibilities, they conceive 
it to be their duty to take to the rostrum 
occasionally and speak as citizens on civic 
problems. No justice now on this august 
bench does this oftener or more accepta- 
bly than Justice Brewer, a Congregational 
layman. Speaking before the municipal 
reformers of Chicago last week to an au- 
dience filling the Auditorium, he empha- 
sized the first of civic duties as obedience 
tolaw. Incidentally he praised the police 
of our large cities as men who, among 
untoward circumstances and despite the 
public’s suspicion of their integrity, do a 
vitally important work, and on the whole 
well, Not since Dr. Washington Glad- 
den’s similar eulogy at the first meeting 
of the National Municipal League have 
this class of public servants had more dis- 


criminating and deserved praise. Justice 


Brewer believes in home rule, not govern- 
ment of the cities by the state; neither 
does he favor reversion to suffrage based 
on property or class distinctions. Hedoes 
believe in a longer tenure of office for 
public officials, and extension of the prin- 
ciple of merit as a qualification for office. 
Greater stability of tenure and more thor- 
oughgoing emphasis on intelligence and 
character in officials—these he would se- 
cure, 
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Continental-anti-Sem- 
itism has made Great Brit- 
ain and the United States 


Restriction of 
Immigrants 


.the resort for the persecuted Jew; and 


the democratic ideals of both nations has 
made each loath to shut its doors against 
any lover of liberty or any man seeking 
to better his condition. But England, 
like the United States, at last has come 
to see the folly of carrying a principle to 
its logical end if such a course means im- 
pairment of national character or health, 
and consequently the House of Commons 
during the past week has been the forum 
for debate of a restrictive law, defining 
more strictly than has been the case in 
the past who may and may not enter the 
realm. One of the significant movements 
in population now is the settlement of 
the Jew in Ireland, his capture of certain 
trades and his rapid acquisition of land, 
and the denunciation of him by those Irish 
leaders who are endeavoring to stem the 
long-flowing tide of emigration of the 
Celtic stock to this country and other 
lands more prosperous than the Emerald 
Isle. 


A plain-spoken speech by 
Lord Curzon, Viceroy of 
India, on the necessity of 
British assertion of right and protection 
of interest in Tibet and along the north- 
ern frontier of India, and a clash at arms 
in Tibet between the English forces led 
by Colonel Younghusband and a body of 
Tibetan officials and soldiers in which 
many of the latter were killed, has made 
a somewhat tense situation. Russian 
comment; however, has been less acri- 
monious than it would have been were 
there not a feeling in upper Russian 
circles that Edward VII. and the czar 
are planning for such an understand- 
ing between Russia and Great Britian as 
will end the traditional feud between 
them and leave each great Power free to 
develop in its own way on its own pre- 
empted Asiatic territory. 


British Advance 
in Central Asia 


Guidetti French, English and 

amp- American Protestants 
ratahamaidnans differ in their view of 
the wisdom of the extreme measures of 
the French Ministry in its present deal- 
ing with the problem of education. 
Some of each national-Protestant group 
go with Premier Combes in all that he 
has done; others believe that he is deny- 
ing fundamental rights to Catholics who 
may conscientiously prefer a religious to 
a@ secular education. Certainly in this 
country while no Catholic is exempt from 
taxation for the state school system, he 
is free to send his children to the paro- 
chial school if he cares to, and to suggest 
the contrary would be to bring many 
Protestants to the support of Catholics, 
for every Protestant who sends hig child 
to a denominational academy would be 
in the same plight as the Roman Cath- 
olic. But differ as much as Protestants 
may over the educational policy of 
Premier Combes and the national legis- 
lature, there will be very few among them 
who will approve of the Ministry’s order, 
issued on Good Friday, to take from all 
courts of justice those symbols of the 
Christian faith which have been put in 
so many temples of justice. It revealsa 
spirit hostile to religion per se—some- 
thing more than antagonism to clerical- 
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ism and the papacy—namely, contempt 
for essential Christianity. Such a policy 
must breed a reaction which will play 
into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the end. 


Many signs point to 
a coming clash along 
the banks of the Yalu, and to a struggle 
for supremacy in southern Manchuria. 
In minor preliminary engagements the 
Japanese have won, the Russians retreat- 
ing slowly to the north, perhaps because 
they have to, perhaps because they wish 
to lure the Japanese farther inland before 
attempting to crush them with the large 
masses of troops which seem to be in 
reserve. For, reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the Siberian railroad 
seems to have worked fairly well as an 
instrument in the Russian army mobili- 
zation. That the first correspondents 
permitted to leave Tokyo have just 
started for the front, with requisite cre- 
dentials, is a sign that the Japanese have 
got their forces in place for a test of 
strength soon, and that nothing which 
the correspondents may do now, inten. 
tionally or unintentionally, can militate 
against the plan. No marked change in 
the naval situation needs to be recorded. 
Great Britain and the United States ap- 
parently are to acquiesce in Russia’s as- 
sertion of authority in Newchuang, al- 
though it is in Chinese territory. The 
Diet of Japan has adjourned, having 
voted all of the new forms of taxation 
suggested by the Ministry, and having 
put on record by word and deed its 
thoroughgoing support of the war. 


The Far Eastern Strife 





What Lessons Are Best 


Graded lessons for the Sunday school 
are every day gaining more advocates. 
This is natural, for it is only applying 
principles approved in all other schools. 
The right way to teach is to adapt the 
lesson to the pupil rather than the pupil 
to the lesson. 

Yet the lesson is only an instrument. 
The power is in the hand that holds the 
instrument. The jawbone wielded by 
Samson made the swords and spears of 
the Philistines useless playthings. The 
season for trout fishing in New England 
has just opened; and that will happen 
again which in our early days we have 
often noted. We have seen a fisherman 
in high rubber boots, with a jointed rod 
of split bamboo, a reel and a fine assort- 
ment of flies wade up a stream, whip all 
the pools, and come out on the upland 
with only two or three little trout in his 
basket. We have known a farmer boy to 
follow down the bank of the same stream 
barefooted, with a pole cut from the 
alders, a line with a hook on it-tied to 
the end, and a box of angle worms. He 
carried home a string of spotted beauties. 

There are different aims in fishing. 
We have heard fishermen discuss the 
different ways of making a troutfly light 
on a pool, the best kind of rod to use, 
and.the skill in playing a fish when he 
is hooked till he is exhausted and can 
be scooped into the net. Such men speak 
of catching a trout and at once pulling 
him ashore as brutal, and no sport at all. 
They are more interested in fishing than 
in catching fish. We hear sometimes dis- 
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cussions on teaching in which the speak_ 
ers seem more enamored of the art than 
of the results to be gained by teaching. 

The best lessons for any Sunday school 
are those which can best be used by the 
teachers of that school. There are many 
schools in which the teachers can get im- 
perfect results with simple lessons who 
could not handle an elaborate system 
with any results whatever except utter 
discouragement forthemselves. Forsuch 
schools the International lessons are prob- 
ably the best yet discovered. Some 
skilled educators point out the defects 
both of lesson and teacher, and possibly 
prove to their own satisfaction that the 
work is not worth doing. Yet in the 
judgment of those who know less of 
the principles of education and are at 
the same time broader minded than many 
specialists, glorious results have followed 
this imperfect work in Sunday schools, 
in transformed characters and uplifted 
communities all over the land. 

We respect laws of teaching as we re- 
spect other laws, and we deprecate law- 
lessness. But we put first in importance 
the doing of what those Sunday schools 
aim to do which seek to make the boys 
and girls loyal disciples of Jesus Christ. 
Rev. R. J. Campbell lately gave some 
counsel to a lay preacher which deserves 
to be repeated to Sunday school teachers : 
‘* Break all the rules that ever were made, 
so long as you succeed in getting at your 
hearers with what you believe to be real, 
living truth, expressed in the plainest, 
simplest English you can command.” 

Get the best lessons. When the school 
is adapted to the use of graded lessons 
and the teachers can use them most ef- 
fectively, let there be as many grades as 
the most elaborate system calls for. But 
fit the lesson to the teacher as well as to 
the pupils, and remember that the Holy 
Spirit can use any kind of instruments 
with a skill beyond our comprehension. 





Enemies of the Republic 


As we look back on the great epoch 
of our national history when agitation 
against the evil of slavery preceded its 
overthrow by war certain names loom 
out large as agitators. Garrison was the 
journalist, Phillips was the orator, Whit- 
tier was the poet of the hour, and each 
has won immortality. 

It is apparent from revelations on every 
hand, in the Post Office Department, in 
conviction of United States senators by 
criminal courts, in disclosures of present- 
day methods of corporation creation and 
flotation, in the talk of the clubs, and the 
denunciations by preachers of ethics and 
reports of social investigators, that we are 
well on the way in another epoch of our 
history when the evil to be overcome is 
dishonesty, and when the evil doers are the 
bribers as well as the bribed, the business 
men of the country as well as the politi- 
cians and public officials, and when the 
journalist, the preacher and the poet 
again have their function to perform as 
agitators. 

Among journalists engaged in this task 
none as yet has done work comparable in 
candor and effectiveness with that of Mr. 
Lincoln Steffens, whose articles in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine for 1908, on The Shame 
of the Cities, are to be followed this year 
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by a series on The Shame of Our States. 
The first series is now to be had in book 
form; the second series opens in the 
April number of McClure’s, a magazine 
that has found it profitable, as well as 
satisfying to its conscience, to expose 
rascals in high places and corruption at 
seats of power—political and commercial. 
‘‘Not the political ring, but big business, 
that is the crux of the situation. . . . Not 
the politician then, not the bribe-taker, 
but the bribe-giver, the man we are 80 
proud of, our successful business man, he 
is the source and sustenance of our bad 
government. The captain of industry is 
the man to catch. Hisis the trail to fol- 
low,’’ says Mr. Steffens, and he proceeds 
to show what these enemies of the re- 
public have donein Missouri. Later other 
-commonwealths’ sordid history will be 
exposed. 

Now we are not so unjust, we hope, 
as to accept as true a wholesale indict- 
ment of business men as such, especially 
individuals who manage their own busi- 
ness, have high ideals, and are satisfied 
with a reasonable return on their invest- 
ments. The business men who have 
turned business into treason are rela- 
tively few but especially conspicuous, and 
they work under the form of the corpora- 
tion or monopoly. They tolerate methods 
as directors of corporations which, had 
they remained individual employers, they 
would have scorned to employ. They 
water stocks and capitalize air, and ex- 
pect the public to pay dividends on the 
same. They bribe members of boards 
of education, municipal legislators and 
national parties. They steal with one 
hand and donate to churches, colleges, 
hospitals and to social betterment with 
the other. They denounce anarchy im- 
ported from Europe, and manufacture 
it themselves at home. They would be 
insulted were their loyalty to democracy 
challenged, when in sooth they are both 
spokesmen for plutocracy and its exem- 
plars. 

Obviously, if these things be ;true, 
those who believe in honesty in business, 
in statecraft, have certain duties to per- 
form. 

Public officials who stand for truth and 
rectitude must be retained in office, and 
be honored while they live, not after they 
are dead. 

Journals and journalists which expose 
corruption must be read, and not left to 
suffer for their candor. 

Clergymen must denounce corrupt prac- 
tices, though to do so under present com- 
plex social conditions involves far more 
professional and personal risk than it 
did to denounce the slavery of the Negro. 

Leaders of society who decide social 
status must, as President Hadley of Yale 
argues, boycott and exclude proven 
thieves and traitors to the republic, how- 
ever generous their proffers to education 
and religion. 

Poets must arise with prophetic mes- 
sages like Whittier’s Ichabod and Lowell’s 
Biglow Papers. 

Universities and colleges must choose 
honorable competency or poverty with 
freedom of speech and loyalty to ideals, 
to overflowing treasuries and copartner- 
ship with wrongdoers. 

Courts must punish those who steal 
millions as well as those who steal hun- 
dreds, and if they lack power to grapple 
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with predatory wealth and venal com- 
merce, they must be given it by lawmak- 
ers. 

Unless the call now made upon patriots 
meets with response from the educated 
Christian men and women of the groups 
we have named above, democracy cannot 
last here; and dying here, how great the 
shudder of sadness throughout the world! 
‘How long do you think the American 
Republic will endure?’ asked Guizot, 
the French publicist and historian, of 
Lowell, the American patriot and critic. 
“So long as the ideas of its founders 
continue to be dominant,” replied Low- 
ell, who said that he meant by ideas—the 
racial and moral ideals of the founders 
of the republic. ‘Be faithful to your 
national ideals,’”” were the last words of 
James Bryce to Alice Freeman Palmer, 
as she parted from him in England just 
before her death. If we sell our souls 
for a mess of pottage, who will become 
the idealists of the world? The Slavs, 
whom we now affect to despise. 





Joy in Toil 


Certain recent utterances make perti- 
nent a homily on this theme. President 
Eliot of Harvard University comment- 
ing on the reply to his speech, by the 
champion of trades-unionism, in the 
striking discussion of present tendencies 
in organized labor, recently carried on 
in Faneuil Hall, put his finger swiftly 
and surely on a sad aspect of the problem 
which must have been noted by others 
who heard the speech, as well as by Presi- 
dent Eliot and the writer. It was the 
scorn that labor’s champion had, and the 
swift indorsement of it by the audience 
of working men, for the contention put 
forth by President Eliot that there can 
be a joy in labor for the work’s sake, 
and that something more than the wage 
to be received is to be kept in mind. 
Just what each speaker said, it may be 
well to quote, briefly. 

President Eliot referred to a laborer’s 
share both in the discipline of the estab- 
lishment in which he is employed and a 
share in the pecuniary value of the good 
will of the establishment, as sure to con- 
tribute, where granted, to ‘‘something 
indispensable to a satisfactory working 
life, namely the opportunity and purpose 
to serve generously and proudly the es- 
tablishment or institution with which 
the working man is connected. This is 
one of the deep, permanent satisfactions 
of human life, and I cannot call any con- 
ditions of employment humane which 


make that satisfaction unattainable.” 


He also referred to the sense of satis- 
faction or joy that labor might have 
“in taking part in the great machine 
of men and women working together to 
produce as mueh as possible.’’ 

Replying to President Eliot, Mr. Foster 
said that ‘the actual and prevailing 
mental attitude of the trades-unionist 
toward his work is, that he lives by it, not 
for it’; and he intimated that there wasa 
vast difference between such toil as Presi- 
dent Eliot delights to carry on (twelve or 
sixteen hours a day) and the toil of the 
man in the workshop. This is true if the 
comparison be made with the automaton 
in the shoe factory cutting out a part of 
a shoe, or with the daily tasks of many 
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factory employees. But it was the tone 
of the labor champion’s voice as he re- 
ferred contemptuously to “the joy of 


producing much,” and the mocking, | 


ironic laugh of the crowd that heard him, 
more than the words spoken, which gave 
thoughtful hearers pause. 

Have the modern factory system and 
trades-unionism—cause and effect—taken 
away from workmen all sense of joy in 
their work, and left nothing but the wage- 
ideal? If so then we have come on 
gloomy times for the republic and for 
civilization. A lust for cheapness of pro- 
duct made possible by the substitution of 
machinery for hand-labor will then have 
proved to be an avenger in the shape of 
cheapened manhood. A mere wage- 
earner is not a pleasant sight to contem- 
plate, whether a clergyman or a cobbler. 

If we were to accept the word and 
behavior of labor on this notable occasion 
as representative of the American wage- 
earner, we should be pessimistic. But 
we cannot do so. Foreign observers 
trained to comparative study of work- 
men, credit us with a wage-earning class 
too intelligent, too independent, too tem- 
perate and too democratic to have de- 
scended to the plane on which Mr. Foster 
puts his trades-unionists. A majority of 
our wage earners are not automatons but 
free agents; they still have regard to the 
quality of the work done as well as to the 
quantity of amount of pay received. 
‘* By. the work one knows the workman.” 
The product of the American wage-earner 
is not that of slaves, time servers, or 
lovers of sham. 

In so believing and affirming we are 
not indifferent to the pernicious effect of 
certain tendencies among us if they go 
on unchecked. Organized capital and or- 
ganized labor need commanding person- 
alities with far deeper ethical purpose 
and social motive than have yet emerged. 
The wage-theory of life is current in cir- 
cles of professional men as well as among 
wage-earners, and labor leaders are not 
the only men in the community who have 
‘*a hand to mouth’”’ mode of dealing with 
life, as President Eliot says they have. 
Society at large needs wider horizons, 
simpler standards of living, increase of 
vision, a sense of other-worldliness. This 
world is too much with us. 

But even in saying this one has to 
avoid the easily acquired cant of denun- 
ciation of materialism and Godlessness. 
The God who made the world made it to 
be enjoyed. The wealth-discovering and 
appropriating instinct of man is as God- 
given as any other. Heaven is a state 
of soul and not a place. The dualism 
implied by the old terms terrestrial and 
celestial has gone forever. What we are 
now we shall be; what we shall be we 
are now. 

But here or there, now or hereafter, 
whether rich or poor, in a factory or in 
a studio, preaching the gospel or riveting 
armor on a man of war, Laborare. est 
orare (Work is worship) if the heart be 
right. 





For thorough-going, trenchant dealing with 
Christian Science by one who knows philoso- 
phy, medicine, law and much else—nothing 
better than the article in the April Atlantic 
by Dr. John W. Churchman of Baltimore has 
been written. Dr. Churchman is a Princeton 
and Johns Hopkins graduate, and a physician 


with a very promising future. His article is ~ 





| xu | 
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valuable just because it admits that mental 
factors enter into therapeutics, that psychoses 
affect tissue changes, that mental states have 
an etiological importance. But the futility of 
expecting light on how or why, from anything 
that Mrs, Eddy has to say is made apparent. 





Our Proposed Union with 
Other Denominations 


The first practical step taken by Congre- 
gationalists in co-operation with other de- 
nominations toward church unity should 
have the careful consideration of all in 
our churches. For this reason The Con- 
gregationalist Handbook has assigned 
this topic for the midweek meeting of the 
second week in April. In every Congre- 
gational church we hope this subject will 
be taken up at this time whether or not 
this list of topics is used. 

The other denominations with which 
union is proposed are the Methodist Prot- 
estants and the United Brethren. Our 
National Council reports show that for 
nearly twenty years Congregationalists 
have encouraged union with other de- 
nominations of similar faith and polity. 
Negotiations looking to this end have 
been carried on with Free Baptists and 
with the Christian Connection, but with- 
out success. Last April, however, a 
movement which had been in progress 
for some time brought together in Pitts- 
burg committees representing the three 
denominations above named. They found 
among themselves a harmony of spirit 
and purpose beyond expectation, and the 
conviction grew stronger in conference 
that union was both desirable and 
feasible. 

The work of subcommittees and subse- 
quent meetings of the whole joint com- 
mittee resulted in unanimous agreement 
on a plan of union to be presented to the 
national assemblies of each of the three 
bodies. This plan has been discussed in 
local, state and district conferences of all 
these denominations and in some united 
meetings. By many of them it has been 
approved with practical unanimity. We 
have not heard of any assembly which 
has rejected it representing any of the 
three denominations. 

The time is opportune for the subject 
to be taken up in the prayer meetings of 
our churches. The General Conference 
of the Methodist Protestant Church will 
meet in Washington next month and will 
be the first of the three national gather- 
ings to take action on the plan proposed. 
If that body should approve of it, as seems 
probable, it will come before our National 
Council next October with good prospect 
of adoption. Should it prove satisfactory 
to both bodies it seems likely that it will 
be acceptable to the United Brethren, 
whose general gathering is appointed for 
next spring. 

The importance of this movement is so 
great and its effect if consummated will 
extend so far that it seems as though no 
intelligent Congregationalist could be in- 
different toit. Its successful issue would 
disclose an underlying unity among Chris- 
tian brethren the impulse of which would 
be felt throughout the whole Protestant 
world. It would give to each of the three 
denominations the peculiar possessions of 
the other two. Congregationalists, with- 
out losing any of their own noble heritage 
would increase its value by sharing it 
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with others. There are important ad- 
vantages in the polity and spirit of the 
two other denominations which would 
enrich Congregationalism without weak- 
ening its essential principles; and its pol- 
ity is so flexible that it would by natural 
processes assimilate these advantages. 

While union, if it comes, must be 
gradual and entirely voluntary, and while 
it would be a failure without the gener- 
ous Christian co-operation of all con- 
cerned in it, its success would be a 
glorious evidence of the fulfillment of 
our Lord’s prayer that his disciples all 
may be one. Its practical results would 
be seen in the elimination of many weak 
churches and the rise of strong ones 
through union, with much greater influ- 
ence in their communities; in greater 
economy and effectiveness in the ad- 
ministration of educational and mis- 
sionary work, and in a new awakening of 
spiritual life. 

The proposed plan of union and other 
documents related to it may be obtained 
on application to Rev. Asher Anderson, 
secretary of the National Council. We 
should be glad to receive from pastors, 
after the meetings have been held, in- 
formation concerning the interest shown 
in this movement and the favor or dis- 
favor with which it is regarded by their 
people. 





*Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, April 10-16. John 17: 1-26; Eph. 4: 
1-16. 





In Brief 


In more than one pulpit last Sunday our 
valuable broadside of views on personal im- 
mortality published in the Easter number was 
referred to with appreciation. 





Within two months the number of passive 
resisters against the tax for sectarian educa- 
tion in England brought into court each week 
has risen from 400 to over 1,700. This points 
to speedy and certain political changes. 

There are over two thousand cases of ty- 
phoid fever in Philadelphia now. Cause: 
polluted city water supply. Cause: corrupt 
politics delaying and defeating reconstruction 
of the water system. Life is cheap, and civic 
patriotism scarce. 


+ 





The refusal of the average church member 
to work is Dr. Cadman’s greatest cross, ac- 
cording to the interview elsewhere published. 
So you see, dear rural brother, even city Chris- 
tians in famous churches don’t always do what 
they ought to do. 


The Pan American railway from New York 
to Buenos Ayres is already in sight. Commis- 
sioner Pepper has reported to the State De- 
partment that only 4,800 miles are still lack- 
ing to complete it. It will quite likely be fin- 
ished as soon as the Panama Canal and will 
work as great a revolution in commerce and in 
world civilization. 

There have been fifteen murders in New 
England during the month of March, and the 
last of the’series—that of Miss Page of Weston, 
Mass.—promises to be as celebrated as the 
famous Borden case. Fifteen murders in one 
month is a high record for a section as long 
settled and as thoroughly grounded in respect 
for life and law as New England is. 





A letter from Japan says that a Japanese 
Christian, a jinriksha servant, the other day 
offered a prayer in which he said, ‘‘ If thou, 
God, didst create all men the Russians are 
our brothers and this is family quarrel.’ 
If this sort of Christianity should prevail in 
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the far East, there would be great reason to. 
hope that the cause of arbitration would win. 





Mr. Folk’s revelations of the state of affairs. 
in Missouri, and Mr. Steffen’s proclamation 
of the same, have been followed, none too soon, 
by an appeal from forty leading clergymen 
of the State, to the voters irrespective of 
party, to rise and purge the commonwealth 
of its foes in high commercial and industria] 
places, its venal political leaders and legis- 
lators. 





When the advocate of “ social” Christianity 
comes to the task of appraising those who 
preach an individualistic Christianity he often 
does injustice to them and to himself. One 
may not altogether approve of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress as an exposition of what Chris- 
tianity is, but why call Pilgrim “a religious 
cad,” as one of the professors at the University 
of Chicago is said to have done last week? 





It is doubtful whether the Roman Catholic 
clergy in this country control the laity as once 
they did. A distinct issue was made in the 
town of Peabody, Mass., last week, at the 
spring election, and the local priest endeav- 
ored to poll the entire Catholic vote in favor 
of a proposition to have the town assume 
support for the parochial school. The vote 
was adverse—968 to 347—and many of those 
who voted against the proposed innovation 
were Catholics. 

Andrew Carnegie has given the trustees of 
Berea College $30,000 to make them feel that 
the world is not entirely against them even if 
the legislature of Kentucky is. An eminent 
attorney of Cincinnati has been engaged by 
the trustees to bring a suit testing the constitu- 
tionality of the recently enacted Kentucky law 
prohibiting coeducation of blacks and whites. 
The Federal Supreme Court also will soon 
have a case before it, brought from the Court 
of Appeals and originating in Florida, which 
will be decisive in the many peonage cases 
now before Southern courts. 





The Professor’s Chairin The Congregatton- 
alist is eagerly sought by a growing number of 
inquirers, and emphatic appreciation is ex- 
pressed of President King’s counsels. This 
is evident from letters written by those out- 
side of the denomination. A Chicago Metho- 
dist pastor says he is helped by that column 
to do better work and values it highly. A 
Presbyterian professor in a theological semi- 
nary, aside from questions of agreement with 
President King’s positions, says his work is 
notable in that the answers are made from the 
point of view of really thinking the matters 
through, and that there is too little of that 
kind of answering questions. The value put 
on the Professor’s Chair seems assured. 





The unselfish use of anniversaries and birth- 
days is one of the cheering signs of the time. 
We recorded not long ago the action of a 
prominent citizen of Malden who celebrated a 
wedding anniversary by paying the cost of one 
of the trips of the Boston Floating Hospital, 
And now John Shepard, a well-known Bos- 
tonian, has made his seventieth birthday the 
occasion for a gift of $5,000 to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital for the perpetual en- 
dowment of a free bed. Any employee of the 
Shepard, Norwell Company, who may be ill, 
is thereby entitled to all the advantages of 
the institution. This is said to be the first 
instance in which a business house has thus 
made such a provision for its employees. May 
there be others like-minded. 





The venerable Rev. Dr. Edmund Dowse, 
now in the ninety-second year of his age, wha 
a few weeks since resigned the active pastorate 
of his church at Sherborn and was made pastor 
emeritus, of late has been in feeble health and 
confined to his house. We are glad to learn 
that he is now somewhat stronger and able ta 
ride out. Dr. Dowse is the oldest living pas- 
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tor in any Congregational church of the coun- 
try, and we know of no living minister in any 
other branch of the church whose service has 
been so prolonged. By his retirement Rev. 
Lyman Whiting, D. D., of East Charlemont, 
Mass., has become the oldest active pastor in 
continuous service among the Congregational 
churches in Massachusetts. He was ordained 
in Brookfield, Mass., in 1843, and is still doing 
a full day’s work. When he speaks of resign- 
ing his fond people turn a deaf ear. 


Dr. Munger’s article on Hawthorne in the 
April Atlantic is timely in view of the ap- 
proaching celebration of the centenary of 
his birth, and it also is interesting in that it 
comes as a rejoinder, actually if not nomi- 
nally, to Prof. George E. Woodberry’s recent 
appraisal of Hawthorne. Professor Wood- 
berry makes Hawthorne to have been a Stoic, 
and his dealings with sin, shame and sorrow— 
notably in The Scarlet Letter—as neither true 
to the Christian gospel or the Puritan faith. 
Dr. Munger believes that only secondarily was 
Hawthorne provincial and Puritan ; primarily 
he was universal in his range and insight. 
He sees in Hester Prynne a saint, ‘‘ the very 
things that Christ made the condition of ac- 
ceptance at the last judgment she fulfilled; 
and the graces that St. Paul declared to be 
the fruit of the spirit were exemplified in her 
daily life.’”’ Dr. Munger’s gifts as a critic of 
literature and life stand out the more dis- 
tinctly as he retires from the field of homiletics 
and theology, and gives his old age to the 
writing of such essays as his forthcoming 
volume will include. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


A church ‘‘ muster ’’—why not? 
South, page 523.) 

A “pull all together” by Philadelphia 
churches. (The Quaker City Mass Meeting, 
page 516.) 

A half-century of Congregationalism in its 
strongest city (The Jubilee of Central Church, 
Brooklyn, page 510). 

A treasure house of modern Sunday school 
apparatus. (A Forward Step in Sunday School 
Equipment, page 526.) 

The richest state (per capita) in the Union 
in desperate need of money for home missions. 
Who should furnish the funds? (Siftings, 
page 520.) 

A hospitable parish house draws people re- 
gardless of sect, and makes it easy to form an 
interdenominational Men’s League. (A Com- 
prehensive Survey, page 520.) 


(In Suffolk 





A Talk with Professor Moulton 


BY RUTH A. BENEDICT 


Prof. Richard G. Moulton of the University 
of Chicago has closed his course of lectures on 
The Bible as Literature, which have filled the 
Colonial Theater, and aroused an enthusiasm 
in Boston second only to that excited by 
Professor Griggs’s lectures last winter. Dr. 
Moulton has lectured at various points in the 
East and has given courses near Boston, mak- 
ing his headquarters at the Hotel Bellevue in 
Boston, where he recently allowed an interview 
in behalf of the readers of The Congregation- 
alist. 

Kindliness was evident in every wrinkle 
of his benevolent face and the genial twinkle 
of his blue eyes. Professor Moulton is a 
pleasant, dignified gentleman with white hair 
and a fresh complexion. He is a delightful 
conversationalist, genial and humorous. One 
gets the impression of a culture so broad that 
it ranges over the world literature, yet admits 
all to its fellowship, illustrating in the truest 
way the real democracy of learning. 


What first aroused your interest in this lit- 
erary approach to the Bible? 
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My work at the University of Chicago is in 
the Department of General Literature, my par- 
ticular course there being Literary Theory 
and Interpretation. Hence I studied the liter- 
ature of all peoples, literature in the broad 
sense and so came naturally to the study of 
the Bible as to any other literature. And yet 
hardly that, for the Bible, besides its religious 
value, must have a special interest for us. It 
is one of our literary ancestors; together with 
classical literature it has given us English lit- 
erature. My special study of the Bible has 
lasted about twelve years, yet during that 
time I think I have devoted as much time to 
other branches of world literature, English 
and classical. 


But judging from your recent lectures you 
seem to be completely permeated with the 
Bible atmosphere, absolutely steeped in its 
phraseology. 

It would have been the same way if you had 
heard a lecture on Shakespeare: in that case 
my vocabulary would have approached his. 
The next week however, there would probably 
not be a trace of it, for my memory is the ver- 
bal variety, charged like a gun, which after it 
is fired off leaves nothing of the charge. 


Do you find much difference between an 
Eastern and Western audience? 


I have not noticed this, but have frequently 
compared the English audience with the 
American. An English audience is quicker in 
its response to the literary value of a work; 
the American to its philosophical worth. 


The English audience, then, would be more 
interested in Job as “‘an epic of the inner 
life,’ while the American audience would 
prefer a discussion of its real meaning? 

Yes; that is quite true. I have often noticed 
that the attention of an English audience wan- 
ders at the introduction of a theological dis- 
cussion, 


What do you consider the modern attitude 
towards the Bible as shown in its study in 
colleges? 

The fact that the Bible is taught, and, in 
many instances, its study is required, is of 
course significant. Too much importance 
should not be attached to the title of the 
courses, “‘ Biblical Literature,’”’ as usually this 
must include its historical value and a dis- 
cussion of Higher Criticism. In my college 
days in England there was absolutely no Bible 
study. It has now been introduced, but I 
think America offers a wider field. 


What further 
planned? 


Well, I have no definite lines of advance to 
lay out. For instance, I have no book on the 
stocks just now. The trend of my whole 
work, however, has been to achieve the study 
of literature as a whole, to unify the study of 
literature. I do not deny that we must have 
the study o separate literatures, Greek, Eng- 
lish, French, etc., but there is a broader classi- 
fication than that, the world literature. Now- 
adays the world is nothing but a big reading 
circle, which reads the works of all authors, 
irrespective of age or nationality. 


developments have you 





The American Missionary (April) does well 
in its review of the new biography of Gen. 
Samuel C. Armstrong to point out how essen- 
tial to the subsequent, independent develop- 
ment of Hampton Institute was the pioneer 
support of it by the American Missionary As- 
sociation. This is a Talladega Number, and 
that institution’s fine past and promising fu- 
ture are well set forth. The admirable sug- 
gestion is made that some generous, loyal 
Congregationalist, with the requisite wealth, 
makes it possible to send into the South 200 
copies of Dr. George M. Boynton’s new book, 
The Congregational Way, one for each Con- 
gregationalist pastor in the section. The 
money could not be spent more advantageously 
for denominational welfare. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Righteous Sentence , 

The sentence imposed by Judge Harris on 
Wallace H. Ham—who stole the funds of the 
Amefican Surety Company, St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, and the St. Luke’s Home for 
Convalescents, sends that strange mixture of 
good and bad qualities to State’s Prison for 
not less than fifteen nor more than twenty 
years. Seldom has a criminal in the Boston 
courts been so friendless during his trial, and 
so without sympathy in his punishment as 
this man, who by his own confession had 
been stealing for years from those for whom 
he was acting asa trustee. Judge Harris put 
it forcibly, when he said: ‘“‘ Plea and evidence 
present a case which has no apparent redeem- 
ing features. Deliberate stealing carried on 
for years, deliberate acceptance of positions 
of trust, with the intention of betraying the 
trusts. Nothing sacred to him. Even the 
funds given by the charitable for the benefit 
of those who have the misfortune to be both 
poor and sick, were by him abstracted and de- 
voted to his own uses.”’ 

A New Diaphonic Organ 

Shawmut Church is to be congratulated upon 
its latest musical addition, the new diaphone 
gallery organ. Mr. Hope Jones, who has done 
much in developing organ tones, has intro- 
duced the ‘“‘diaphonic method.” It was first 
used in Worcester Cathedral, England, but 
Shawmut is the first church in America to be 
so equipped. The new stop, which here is 
termed the diaphonic diapason, produces tones 
of great power without loss in sweetness. 

This organ was heard for the first time on 
the evening of Good Friday, when Maunders’ 
cantata, From Olivet to Calvary, was effect- 
ively presented. The particular quality gained 
by this addition seems to lie in sweetness of 
tone. While the notes are deep and powerful, 
there is no effect_of heaviness. The mellow 
notes never drown the voices, but rather form 
a perfect accompaniment, sustaining and bind- 
ing together singers and instrument in a har- 
monious whole. 

The regular organ has also been enriched by 
the addition of a tuba stop comprising sev- 
enty-three fourfold notes. This stop, as well 
as the diaphone, has a pressure five times as 
great as an ordinary organ. 


Chicago University in Boston 


The alumni of this vicinity had a luncheon 
at the University Club last Saturday in honor 
of President Harper. Though it was only 
four weeks since he endured an unusually 
severe operation for appendicitis, he came on 
from Chicago and made an address which was 
greatly appreciated. When we remember that 
the Massachusetts General Court in providing 
for the beginning of Harvard made an appro- 
priation of $2,000 which was thought generous, 
we can see the growth of the ideas of the value 
of education in President Harper’s statement 
that the estimated cost of the current expenses 
of Chicago University for this year is $1,400,- 
000. Yet Dr. Harper insisted that the material 
side of the university is its lowest side, and 
that land, buildings and endowments count 
for nothing except as they produce able men 
and women, strong and noble both in their 
intellectual and spiritual life. 

The Superintendents’ Union 

The Congregational Sunday school superin- 
tendents had a roll-call at their regular 
monthly meeting last Monday night and the 
response showed that nearly all the members 
were present. An admirable address was 
given by Rev. Dr. H. N. Hoyt of Hyde Park 
on The Educational Work of the Sunday 
School. Drs. M. C. Hazard and A. E. Dunning 
gave reports of the recent meeting of the Reli- 
gious Education Association of which the 
union showed its appreciation by voting unan- 
imously to take steps to join that association 
as a body. Rev. E. Blakeslee, Dr. F. N. 
Peloubet and Sec. Hamilton Conant took part 
in the discussion. 
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{ Whois better qualified to point out the stra- 
tegic points in the world’s conquest than Mr. 
Beach? He was for several years a mission- 
ary of the American Board in China, but sinee 
1895 he has been educational secretary of the 
Student Volunteer movement with headquar- 
ters in New York, from which he is able to feel 
the pulse of aggressive Christian movements 
the world over. He has recently accepted a 
responsible position in connection with the new 
Yale mission in China. He is the author of 
the Geography and Atlas of Protestant Mis- 
sions and of other standard missionary works. 
—EDITORS. } 


Religious need and crisis are omnipres- 
ent; men and women to minister to the 
need, competent to meet a crisis, are all 
too few. In attempting to state where 
the need for missionary effort is greatest 
and what work is most rewarding, one is 
likely to forget Philip, who was called 
from what he doubtless considered a 
fruitful field in Samaria to do a more 
influential service for a nation repre- 
sented by a solitary eunuch journeying 
along a desert road near Gaza. Passing 
by a dozen alluring and important coun- 
tries, I speak of four which should make 
a special appeal to the Church and to 
those young men and women who desire 
to find a profitable field for investing life. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The first is the largest and most nearly 
heathen of our new possessions, the Phil- 
ippines. These islands make a fourfold 
and powerful appeal. A Protestant power 
has made un-Christian impressions which 
the Church should correct. Our army 
and navy have used force, occasionally 
most cruelly, in order to subjugate the 
islands. American soldiers and marines, 


‘and the forces of commerce and industry 


who labor under their egis, are to too 
large an extent openly and shamelessly 
irreligious and even immoral. A consid- 
erable minority of them are neutral, who 
care little for the Sabbath and still less 
for the Church, and whose religion is re- 
stricted to a reasonable degree of outward 
integrity. To the undiscriminating Fili- 
pino, this is concrete Protestantism. 

American occupation has, on the other 
hand, prepared the way for missions. 
Such splendid representatives of the civil 
and military power as Governor Taft and 
Major Halford—perhaps the foremost 
Christian layman on the islands—are 
conspicuous illustrations of what Prot- 
estantism can produce. Then there are 
thousands of American school teachers, 
who not only impart Western learning, 
but who are living éxamples of the fruit- 
age of a purer and freer Christianity. 
These forerunners, though unable to offi- 
cially aid missions, are yet invaluable 
assistants in the enterprise. 

The appeal of a transitional period is 
always imperative. It is a time of flux 
in the Philippines, and soon what is now 
flexible will harden. The fetters of the 
friars are broken, and multitudes have 
walked forth into the freedom of license 
and irreligion. Many of the more reli- 
gious seek new life in native reform 


movements, like that of Agilpay. A few 
are eager supporters of the novel Cath- 
olic evangelism, which sends to places 
where priests have not been for years 
laymen who conduct weekly services 
with much acceptance. Wherever Prot- 
estant workers are established a still 
larger number press forward to hear the 
gospel, while in centers not reached by 
them the printed Word is seed yielding 
a hundredfold. Which of these forces is 
to make the dominant impression upon 
the susceptible and partly heathen races 
under our own flag? 

Success already achieved is another 
call to a more vigorous campaign. In no 
land has Protestantism received so great 
returns for so little labor. Never have 
missionary societies initiated a work un- 
der such wise, businesslike and Christian 
provisions as those governing the Evan- 
gelical Union of the islands. Whether 
the present favoring conditions will al- 
ways obtain, and what the results will 
be of the change from Spanish to Amer- 
ican Catholicism, ne one can surely fore- 
tell; but today the Philippines are a 
shining mark for a Church with Pauline 


ambitions. 
JAPAN 


And what shall be said of Great Brit- 
ain’s counterpart, outposting Asia as the 
British Isles do Europe? The marvelous 
social, industrial, political and intellec- 
tual changes of half a century have made 
Japan the eighth wonder of the world. 
Today she stands as protagonist of 
America and England, and less openly 
of other European Powers, in the con- 
test with the medieval Christianity and 
modern land-hunger of conscienceless 
Russia. From Persia on the west and 
Siam on the south, grand vizier and 
crown prince have paid significant visits 
to the Tokyo court; and China is feeling 
Japan’s stimuli both in the Purple For- 
bidden City and in the newly established 
schools of higher learning throughout 
the empire. What wonder that editors 
from New York to St. Petersburg are 
calling attention to Japan’s hegemony 
in Asiatic politics, and that a Russian 
periodical warns the Church that Jap- 
anese leadership means a new rageial and 
heathen solidarity in Asia. 

If Japan were only half what it ap- 
pears to be, is it not the gateway into 
heathenism’s Gibraltar? The gate was 
never more widely open than at present. 
Since the Tokyo Missionary Conference 
there has been an amount of co-opera- 
tion and unity among the representatives 
of the different denominations that was 
unknown before. Never has the native 
church of any country so sanely and en- 
thusiastically entered into a eoncerted 
evangelistic effort as have the Japanese 
in their successful campaign of the past 
two years. Their joint labors at the re- 
cent Osaka Exposition is another illus- 
tration of the fellowship in service of 
these Christians, while the union of the 
various Presbyterian bodies, another of 
Episcopal churches, and the preliminary 


steps taken by other allied denomina- 
tions are further indications of Japan’s 
united front. Now, when Christianity is 
so strongly represented in the formulat- 
ing and forming of public opinion through 
the press and in legislative halls, is the 
day of opportunity for a great forward 
movement. Even though missionaries 
are not so welcome as during the years 
of Christianity’s greatest popularity, 
wise and earnest workers are more than 
ever needed, and are likely to be as in- 
fluential as in any earlier period. 


INDIA 


With the soberly reasoned and solemn 
appeal of the Madras Decennial Confer- 
ence of 1902 ringing in our ears—a call 
for 9,000 new missionaries to re-enforce 
the 4,000 now on the Indian firing line— 
how can the American Church fail to 
furnish her quota? This next to the 
most populous empire in the world has 
nearly four times as many inhabitants as 
the United States, divided among a mul- 
titude of races. With a history reaching 
back to that remote time when the Ar- 
yan family separated from the common 
hearthstone and migrated widely, from 
India’s southernmost cape even to the 
British Isles; possessed of an ancient lit- 
erature of which Schopenhauer wrote, 
“Tt has been the solace of my life, it 
will be the solace of my death’’; abound- 
ing in religions, ranging from the lowest 
stone and serpent worship up through 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism to ec- 
lectic Vedantism, a conglomerate with 
the fragrance of the Vedic morning and 
the strength of a greatly humanized 
Christ; with the debased forms of Hin- 
duism professed by more than two-thirds 
of the population, which makes unblush- 
ing sin religious—what varied attractions 
India has for the Christian who, like 
Carey, would ‘‘ attempt great things for 
God!” 

Let no one imagine that because this 
land was entered by Protestantism al- 
most two centuries ago, missionaries are 
no longer needed there. Slightly less than 
one person out of every hundred isa ‘‘cen- 
sus Christian ’’—whether Syrian, Catholic, 
or Protestant, while there is only one 
Protestant communicant to every 672 not 
yet won for Christ. In Bengal alone are 
more Mohammedans than there are in- 
habitants of every religion in the entire 
Turkish Empire; and thus India, with 
sixty-two and a half millions professing 
that faith, is one of the greatest Moslem 
mission fields in the world. Parsees, 
Jains, Sikhs, Buddhists, and- above all 
Hinduism’s 207 millions, are groping af- 
ter an unknown God, some of them with 
an earnestness which puts us to shame. 

Despite the opposition of astute Brah- 
mans and Moslem zealots, and the far 
more serious difficulties connected with 
caste, Protestantism during the last cen- 
sus decade increased 50.87 per cent. Bud- 
dhism, its nearest competitor, gained dur- 
ing the same period 32.88 per cent. and 
Mohammedanism 8.96, Hinduism, be it 
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noted, lost 5.82 per cent. in that decade. 
‘“‘“While all this means a great achieve- 
ment,” writes Dr. Jones, “‘it means also 
and pre-eminently a stirring opportunity. 
The widest door of opportunity is open to 
America among her antipodes in that his- 
toric land. Christian effort can nowhere 
else find heartier welcome or results more 
encouraging and telling in the great in- 
gathering of Eastern nations into the 
kingdom of our Lord.” 


CHINA 


The last field to be mentioned—though 
one turns regretfully from Africa, so vast 
and dark, and from lesser fields of large 
promise, like Korea—is age-old China. 
Here are massed on a territory larger 
than that of any other power save Britain 
and Russia, the most numerous race in 
the world. The perennial appeal of China 
lies not only in her innumerable millions, 
but also in her remote antiquity, so at- 
tractively pictured in that ancient book 
of wisdom and statecraft, the Shu Ching; 
in her later ethical system, unsurpassed 
outside of the Bible; in the marvelous 
homogeneity of the people and their in- 
dustrial achievements; and in the allure- 
ment that they and their vast storehouses 
of undeveloped wealth offer to Occidental 
powers. On the eve of the Boxer upris- 
ing Professor Reinsch told in the cold, 
remorseless terms of political economy 
and sociology of the inevitably central 
place of China in twentieth century poli- 
tics—a prophecy amplified later by Cap- 
tain Mahan. His volume was scarcely 
off the press when the hour of destiny 
had struck, and with the siege of Peking 
a new chaper of Oriental history began. 

Allof China’s old appeals to the Church 
have been accentuated and amplified by 
the events of the last three years. Pro- 
Russian Li Hung Chang is dead, and the 
author of China’s Only Hope, and diplo- 
mats like ex-Minister Wu, stand behind 
the throne. Our new treaty, with its 
helpful missionary clauses, and that of 
Japan spell opportunity in gigantic letters. 

When the blood of toward two hundred 
of our martyred missionaries mingled 
with that of some tens of thousands of 
Chinese converts, it seemed as if Chris- 
tianity had received a deadly wound. On 
the contrary, even in the Imperial prov- 
ince, where the Boxers had so nearly 
blotted out the native Church, the work 
has never been so promising, nor so nu- 
merically rewarding. From many parts 
of the empire almost equally encouraging 
reports have come. Though it is true 
that within six months the craze for 
Western learning has subsided, both edu- 
eation and evangelization eall for work- 
ers more loudly than at any previous 
period. The disintegration and demoral- 
ization of churches are partly compen- 
sated for by the consegent sifting of ma- 
terial and the reorganization on a stronger 
basis. The province of Hu-nan, the cen- 
ter of Chinese conservatism and of anti- 
foreign attack, which had previously 
driven out missionaries, has welcomed to 
its confines thirteen missionary societies 
within four years. Their representatives, 
being free to begin on the basis urged by 
the Ecumenical Conference of 1900, are 
following the example of their brethren 
in the Philippines, and have thus fur- 
nished an object lesson to the empire in 
the matter of comity and co-operation. 
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The rapprochement of China and Japan 
is a factor which emphasizes the necessity 
of speedy occupation by the missionary 
societies. In the strategic department 
of education, Japanese instructors are 
already in the field, and the government 
is partially committed to the Japanese 
educational system. China’s present 
friendliness to the United States is wholly 
in our favor, and the sooner we extend 
our missions, with their educational and 
general program, the more strongly will 
we be entrenched when anticipated oppo- 
sition arises. 

In view of opportunities only hinted at 
in the foregoing paragraphs, we may well 
heed the words of India’s greatest civilian 
of our generation, the late Sir William 
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Hunter. Addressing the Society of Arts 
in London, he said: ‘‘It is not permitted 
to a lecturer here to speak as the advo- 
cate of any creed. But on this, as on 
every platform in England, it is allowed 
to a man to speak as an Englishman; 
and speaking as an Englishman, I declare 
that English missionary enterprise is the 
highest modern expression of the world- 
wide national life of our race. I regard 
it as the spiritual complement of Eng- 
land’s instinct for colonial expansion 
and imperial rule. And I believe that 
any falling off in England’s missionary 
efforts will be a sure sign of swiftly 
coming national decay.”” May all Amer- 
icans be expansionists of the same high 
order. 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


33. What principles should guide me in 
decision as to my life work?—3. B. Ww. (Ohio). 

(1) One may be sure that God simply wants 
hiin in the place of largest possible service. 
We need ourselves only to be careful not to 
compel God to put us in a second-best place 
because of unwillingness on our part. (2) Our 
guidance is to be found in part through sensi- 
tive obedience in even the smallest things, 
and a spirit of absolute openmindedness that 
will keep our minds open to the highest mo- 
tives and make us willing to see exactly the 
service to which God calls. (3) There may be 
a clear sense of duty which one cannot shake 
off, though he may not be able to give the full 
ground of his conviction to another. (4) Where 
this is lacking, there may still be a clear 
providential leading in circumstances, espe- 
cially if one seems to be practically shut up to 
a certain course. Sometimes, too, obligation 
to others is unmistakable, and must decide. 
(5) Connection with what has already pre- 
ceded in one’s life may well be taken into 
account. One’s previous life and work should 
be a real preparation for the work to be taken 
up. The life should naturally be, when deeply 
considered, all of a’piece. But there is, of 
course, considerable possibility of mistake 
here. (6) One’s own powers and adaptations 
are manifestly a large factor. They form a 
part of God’s own indication of what he in- 
tended us for. What one can do without 
friction, with appetite, with joy, that he can 
usually do best and do longest, and in that 
best keep young and be most useful to others. 
But a too hasty judgment here may easily be 
at fault. The thing which now does not seem 
most attractive, but to which one seems shut 
up, may later prove a great joy. (7) Large 
weight may also wisely be given to the judg- 
ment of others as to one’s adaptation and 
work. (8) A man may wisely consider, also, 
the question of probable length, largeness, 
the depth of the service open to him, but not 
its conspicuousness. 


34. May I properly bring to God in prayer 
matters that concern simply my temporal and 
material interests?—s. Cc. (Ohio). 

Doubtless spiritual interests are always to 
be made supreme in our prayers, as is indi- 
cated by the proportion preserved in the Lord’s 
Prayer itself. Doubtless, also, spiritual in- 
terests will increasingly lead as one grows in 
prayer. Nevertheless, one may bring all 
things that really concern him to God; for God 
is not dead or powerless; he cannot be weaker 
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than we. And we must pray concerning that 
which disturbs our peace; else, as Hermann 
suggests, we are not really bringing ourselves, 
but some other, to God; our prayer is not a 
really honest prayer. Nor need we limit 
prayer to what we see it possible for God to do. 
We may well cultivate here the faith of the 
child in the father. We need not be afraid of 
embarrassing God. But, onthe other hand, we 
are not to think of God as a mere reservoir of 
good things and prayer as an infallible way of 
obtaining them. We need, as Dr. Trumbull 
used to say, “‘ faith in God, rather than faith 
in prayer.”’ 

35. God knows what I need, why, then, 
should I pray?—c. £. 8. (Ohio). 

Christ, it should be noticed, argues the other 
way; ‘‘Your Father knoweth”’; “‘after this 
manner, therefore, pray.’’ One has only to 
reverse the supposition of the question to get a 
little different light on the subject. Should we 
argue, God does not know what I need, and 
therefore I will pray? Christ’s own thought 
in Matthew seems to contain clearly these 
considerations: We are not to pray because 
God is reluctant and his will must be battered 
down by persistent repetition; nor as a short- 
cut to things, making prayer largely a selfish 
appeal for the material; but because God 
knows and cares and loves, we dare to pray and 
may pray. Where we are really vitally con- 
cerned in a matter, we shall find that, what- 
ever our theories concerning prayer, we shall 
be really, virtually praying. We must pray; 
we cannot help it; and Christ says simply we 
may pray. Moreover, God cannot give himself 
and his best blessings except to responsive 
hearts. Prayer is this opening of ourselves 
to God. God always respects sacredly our 
personality; he does not thrust himself upon 
us. Heonly knocks; it is for us to open the 
door. And prayer does just this. 





In 1854 Holman Hunt’s picture, The Light 
of the World, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. Elderly people will recall the dis- 
cussion it provoked, the feeling it aroused. 
Ruskin’s praise of it is known to those who 
have knowledge of the controversy, but it may 
not be recalled by all, that he pronounced the 


picture one of the very noblest works of sa-. 


cred art ever painted. In due time the picture 
found its way to Keble College as a gift from 
Mr. Combe of Oxford, and it has not had such 
treatment there as has pleased the artist, He, 
in bis old age, has just painted another some- 
what different version of the idea embodied in 
the original picture and on a larger scale of 
drawing. This has been purchased by Mr. 
Charles Booth, the eminent statistician and 
philanthropist, and he plans to send it about 
the British Empire as a perambulating 
sermon. 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


CHAPTER XII. A FEW OF THE MANY. 
(CONTINUED) 

Three other boys, just turning to manhood, 
were fast linking me to themselves by a chain 
of comradeship. A tie seemed also to bind 
them together—utterly dissimilar natures, too. 
‘Tom Horton was a bright, talkative, ambitious, 
uneasy fellow, with a disposition as restless 
as his ragged red hair. He was favored with 
the sort of home and parents that are the one 
thing to prevent such a boy from self-destruc- 
tion where temptations abound. It was not 
long since he had left school. In fact, he 
seemed to hover between an ambition to climb 
skyward and a disposition to scour the plain. 
Stephen Somes’s home was what his mother 
made it—he bore the stamp of good parentage. 
His eye was clear, quiet and self-possessed, 
and his high forehead and neat, curling, black 
hair lent an air of intellectual vigor and moral 
self-control. Qddly enough these were the 
traits he apparently lacked. There were indi- 
cations that weeds of indolence were springing 
up over his birthright. Youngest of the three, 
Joe Arthur sprang from a home where mis- 
fortune had followed misfortune, and hope- 
less shiftlessness had succeeded vigor and 
energy—so the story was told; and the boy’s 
apparent lack of energy and ambition indicated 
the early blight that had fallen upon his par- 
ents’ lives. Yet, with the strange perversity 
with which nature molds her characters— 
something for which we should be grateful, 
I suppose—there was a moral honesty and 
squareness about him. If he had no ideal 
ambitions he certainly had no taint of evil. 
I would have expected some outbreak of dev- 
iltry from Tom Horton’s ingenuity sooner 
than from Joe Arthur’s breeding. 

These boys lived in the precious hours of 
youth, as dissimilar by nature as boys are 
made, but each apparently bound to be what 
the strong pressure of the community’s influ- 
ences might make him. To me it seemed a 
kind of fate, fascinating to watch, dreadful if 
one is nervously sympathetic, as I was not. 
My lack of occupation and doubtless the com- 
pulsion of Shepard’s influence increased at 
least my dissatisfaction with the local fates, 
and created the same desire to alter conditions 
that had sometimes rushed over me in contact 
with city corruptions, But I could see for the 
boys only such hope as lay in a gospel of com- 
mon sense and something to do better than 
useless or vicious pleasure. Shepard agreed, 
of course; I sometimes wondered if in truth 
he did not take more pride in his bowling- 
alley and factory service and circulated litera- 
ture than in his regular church routine. But 
he stuck fast to this: 

‘* Marshall, here is what it amounts to: No 
boy or man knows or cares enough to make 
himself what he ought to be. Self-interest 
cheats itself. Neither will he do it for others. 
Men don’t reform because their wives love 
them, and boys don’t often made fine men be- 
cause the world needs them. When a thing is 
well done it is done for God’s sake and by his 
influence and help. I could back it by Scrip- 
ture if you didn’t dread it.” 

This had always seemed a dim truth not 
manifested largely in the lives of my acquaint- 
ance, who were, according to my careless ob- 
servation, good or bad conformably to the fiat 
of twin devils, or angels, whatever the case, of 
heredity and environment. But when I saw 
the religion of manly devotion to God and 
God’s purposes instilled into some lives by 
Shepard’s clear, straightforward teaching I 
acknowledged the results. We made a fine 
pair of evangelists, indeed, though in a vastly 
different way. I lavished a little cash for the 
extension of games and literature, amused 
open-eyed youngsters at his house by talks of 
travel and moralizing on subjects of health; 
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and he found no difficulty in getting me to 
visit with him. 

No doubt as the minister’s friend I slipped 
informally into this social life of labor, though 
I could hardly be certain of that as a cause. 
However, it accounted for my early and in- 
creasing acquaintance with Nan Rhodes. Her 
frankness of speech and manner showed the 
easy intimacy of factory lifeand acquaintance, 
but revealed behind it a dignity and self- 
respecting womanhood that commanded rev- 
erence or respect. She was ‘‘ Nan”’ to every 
factory acquaintance—to Shepard and many 
others, too. But it was a title used with as 
much respect as the more conventional manner 
of my address. 

I reveled in our growing intimacy. It was 
unique and a trifle amusing at first that a sar- 
dine-packer should yield an acquaintance so 
genuinely pleasing to finer feeling and tastes 
and thoughts. But it became like a broaden- 
ing pathway through rustic scenes, which, 
rustic though they were, showed evidence of 
that fine art which is concealed because it is 
the true cultivation of nature. 

We all share the disappointments and lone- 
liness of social life. Have you ever realized— 
it came to me in those days, looking backward 
upon my previous life—that social life and ac- 
quaintance are vexatious and unsatisfying 
according to the nature of the acquaintance; 
and that it is not solitude that we really need 
when we turn in disgust from the emptiness 
or caprice of society, but a deeper knowledge 
of a few lives? Acquaintance, intimacy—does 
it often become companionship? What is 
companionship? 

It was difficult at first to conceal my own 
feeling of superiority, and my cynical notions 
of life were easily aroused. Her positive 
manner annoyed me, perhaps because mine 
was no less positive. But her influence on her 
associates compelled my respect. It was mani- 
festly superior to mine on lives of my previous 
acquaintance. When I marked her peculiar 
influence and compared the apt use of her life 
and gifts with my own record I began to 
question also, What is superiority? 

I saw her moving among the sick with a touch 
that carried a healing cheer, with not a trace 
of gloom about her. It seemed a natural in- 
stinct of the children to slip their hands into 
hers. It was easy to note the importance of 
her life to her associates. Yet she moved 
among them, and to and from her work, with 
a@ quiet unconsciousness that seemed to keep 
her from publicity. It may be an odd descrip- 
tion, but it was like the presence of an invisi- 
ble being whose influence is felt but whose 
presence is unnoticed. So she lived, in the is- 
olation of the life of the ‘“‘sardiners.”” The 
discordant notes of my own irritable nature 
found little response from her. Nevertheless 
before I realized it I was drawing from her in 
my better moments a sympathy and a music. 
As our acquaintance deepened and I became 
familiar with her own needs, I found when I 
struck the chord of sympathy—not calling for 
sympathy but yielding it—I could play upon 
her heartstrings as she played upon mine. 
Yet in the most serious realm of her nature 
there was scarcely a note of sorrow. It was as 
hard for her to be unhappy as for me to be glad. 

There was a mystery about the girl. I be- 
came convinced that she had brought from 
earlier life more of culture and training than 
was commonly supposed. Her simplicity and 
directness of speech, her tastes, her personal- 
ity, might be not simply a fine birthright but 
the fruit of a culture that had learned to adapt 
itself to surroundings and associates. A re- 
serve always banished the topics that might 
lead to the subject of her early life or her fam- 
ily. Once however, I heard her say when she 
bade Mrs. Shepard ‘‘ Good-night,”’ after we 


had spent a delightful evening at the parson- 
age with music and good cheer: 

**Tt’s pleasant to come here. It seems like 
old times at home.”’ 

I am too fastidious to have more than a 
passing interest in an untrained, promising 
voice. There are multitudes of such. What- 
ever nature had done in the creation of Nan 
Rhodes’s voice, art had fashioned it with no 
unskilled hand or passing touch. By what 
course of history had this girl, sometime, 
somewhere, been skillfully trained for public 
song? What teacher or friend had left on her 
the evidence of his or her ability? What for- 
tune or misfortune had dropped her into the 
whirlpool of life in a sardine-packing town? 

Her voice could hardly be reduced to descrip- 
tion. When it rollicked and caroled a gloomy 
thought was impossible. When it did its no- 
blest work in religious song something that 
seemed to come from the singer’s own nature 
argued away the very possibility of misfortune 
or sadness. One could only think of all the 
gladness that really is and all that may be. 
The odd thing about it was that she who came 
in contact with sorrow, and might have known 
an abundance of trial, had a voice that knew 
no sorrow. It was a voice of depth and power 
of soul. Yet it was not a voice that sympa- 
thized with one’s sorrow, however much she 
might sympathize; it made one forget sorrow, 
as though it were not worth while. Was it 
because hers was one of those rare natures 
which gain the blessing of trial but never 
treasure the memory of grief or nurse the 
sorrow? 

If she sang a stately anthem there was a 
tone that made one lighter-hearted. When, 
at the funeral of Dennis Greer’s child, she 
sang a somber hymn chosen by the mother, 
she unconsciously lifted the hymn above its 
own gloom, and breathed into it the music of 
hope and cheer—as if she were chanting into 
it the refrain: 


In spite of all this, there is heaven and God. 


One day I asked Shepard what he thought 
of the matter. 

“JT don’t think—I puzzle,” he replied 
bluntly. ‘‘ A great many lives come here that 
we know nothing about. It’s not our business 
to know. She is one of them. I think she’s 
wrong in her reticence. It doesn’t hurt her 
influence; but it cramps her, socially. People 
say, ‘If she’s what she seems or what she 
ought to be, why is she here?’ Well—that’s 
the question. I thank God for her, and say 
nothing. I don’t know enough to say whether 
she’s an uncommon girl or an angel.”’ 

Such was the factor that disturbed my social 
philosophy. Shepard acknowledged that it 
reached beyond his. I could not perfectly 
define her influence nor specify its methods. 
Was shea part of the social life? No. Promi- 
nentinthe church? No, except for the unique 
prominence of faithfulness and punctuality. 
Her prominence was that of a single life to 
individual lives, unnoticed in the mass, a dis- 
tinct influence to many and to me. Her 
special public service was in the sardiners’ 
mission at the ‘‘Gospel Harbor.” I could see 
how the power of her voice reached from the 
platform and shook the hearts of men, and 
refined the coarse thoughts of women and 
girls, and made life lighter and happier for 
the over-burdened. But there was something 
behind the voice, and her mission was not 
merely the mission of song. 

Looking backward over that summer’s ex- 
periences I can only say—and I may as well 
say it now—that while Shepard and I were in 
@ measure revealing the Truth, and he was 
opening the Way, there was one in the midst 
of the people who was imparting a touch of 


divine Life. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Historic Background of An Interview with 
the Jubilee About to A Great Brooklyn Church Dr. Cadman. His Views 
be Celebrated At the Zenith of Its Strength on Timely Topics 
t 


Its History Epitomized 


Fifty years ago Brooklyn Congregationalism 
was in its beginnings. The Church of the 
Pilgrims had reached its tenth anniversary, 
Plymouth and Clinton Avenue their seventh, 
and South its third. Richard Salter Storrs 
had been Pilgrim’s pastor for nearly eight 
years, and had preached South’s dedicatory 
sermon. Henry Ward Beecher had been 
seven years at Plymouth. What is now 
known as Brooklyn numbered about one- 
seventh of its present population. An act 
consolidating Brooklyn, Williamsburg and 
Bushwick was soon to be passed. 

A mile beyond the First Presbyterian 
Church on Fulton Street a real estate owner 
erected a church edifice, surrounded mostly 
by farms, with few neighboring dwellings. 
Early in April, 1854, this house was opened 
for public worship, Dr. Storrs preaching the 
dedicatory sermon. Services were conducted 
here for two years by Rev. Henry W. Parker, 
whose funeral sermon Dr. Cadman preached 
last fall. 

The far-sightedness of this little group of 
people was shown, when the heads of fam- 
ilies, in organizing a society in this unde- 
veloped section, named it The Central Con- 
gregational Church of Brooklyn. For this 
is now one of the most central churches of 
the borough. The church was recognized by 
council, Nov. 27, and was received to tellow- 
ship with thirty members. 

March 5, 1857, Rev. J. Clement French be- 
came Central’s first installed pastor, this being 
his first parish. During his pastorate of nearly 
fourteen years, the church building, which 
had been purchased in the interregnum, re- 
ceived extensive repairs and improvements, 
and was furnished with a new $6,000 organ, 
and the membership increased from about 40 
to 368. His health, however, failed, and the 
church accepted his resignation in December, 
1870. 

The following April, Dr. Henry M. Scudder 
began a successful pastorate, crowding the 
auditorium until a new building became a 
necessity. The present edifice, seating nearly 
2,000, was dedicated Sept. 8, 1872, with a ser- 
mon by Dr. William M. Taylor of Broadway 
Tabernacle. As Plymouth and the Church of 
the Pilgrims had enabled Central to purchase 


its first property in 1856, its early history is 
thus interwoven with the names of the great 
Congregational triumvirate, Beecher, Storrs 
and Taylor. The cost, including land, build- 
ing, organ and furniture was $116,149. Two 
years later a commodious parish house was 
erected at an expense of over $40,000, includ- 
ing furnishings. Though in 1877 the indebted- 
ness was over $67,000, three years later the 
last dollar had been paid. In 1882 Dr. Scudder 
resigned to go to Plymouth Church, Chicago 
During his nearly twelve years’ ministry, the 
membership increased from 368 to 1,342. 

His successor, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, came 
from Providence, R. I., in March, 1883. Dr. 
Behrends became widely known as a profound 
thinker and eloquent preacher; and although 
over 500 members were dismissed during his 
pastorate to form Bethesda, he left the church 
at his death, on May 22, 1900, with a member- 
ship of about 1,500. 

The church was fortunate to obtain the serv- 
ices of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, who was called 
from the Metropolitan Temple (Methodist 
Episcopal) of New York, and preached his 
first sermon three years ago in March. Under 
his leadership Central has increased its mem- 
bership to 2,000, receiving over 100 members 
this Easter. It is also the largest contrib- 
utor to missions of any Protestant church in 
Brooklyn. 

This church’s prosperity has been by no 
means self-centered. The Marcy Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, with a membership of over 1,700, 
is, at least, a partial product of a Sunday 
school maintained by Central for nearly five 
years. Bethesda, carried on for several years 
as a branch of Central, became nominally 
independent in 1897. That the new Albany 
Avenue branch shall develop into a church 
as strong as Bethesda is the aim of the pastor 
and his assistant, Rev. H. H. Brown, who 
has direct charge of this work. 

Central is well organized, having a Sunday 
school of over 1,000 members, a Chinese school, 
and at least a dozen other organizations for 
different sexes, ages and objects, all of which 
are strong in membership and in their gifts 
to home and foreign work. 

The crowning feature of Central’s anni- 
versary is the raising of a Jubilee fund of 
$50,000. Over $32,000 has been pledged, and 
the Easter offering is expected to greatly aug- 








Central Church, Brooklyn 





ment the amount. Certain it is that the sum 
will be raised; whether in time for the jubi- 
lee exercises remains to be seen. The amount 
already secured, in addition to the regular 
offerings, is a splendid tribute to the church’s 
loyalty to its honored pastor. 


Dr. Cadman in His Study 


The jubilee of Central Church, Brooklyn, 
which begins next Sunday, attracts wide inter- 
est because of its remarkable growth and its 





8. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 


constantly enlarging influence. It has had 
from its beginning pastors remarkable for 
their individuality no less than for their abil- 
ity. Each has left the stamp of that individ- 
uality on the church. The last pastor, Dr. A. 
J. F. Behrends, born in Holland, spent his 
early life in the Baptist ministry. His suc- 
eessor, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, began his pas- 
torate a little more than three years ago, after 
ten years’ service in the Methodist ministry. 
He was born in England, and is a graduate of 
Richmond College of London University. He 
is now in his fortieth year. Since coming to 
this country he has become a thorough Ameri- 
can, and his influence is extended in many 
directions. He received the degree of D. D. 
from Wesleyan and Syracuse Universities, is 
a trustee of the Brooklyn Institute, of Wash- 
ington University and of Adelphi and Wichita 
Colleges. Heisa member of the Union League 
and the University Clubs of Brooklyn. 

Our special correspondent found Dr. Cad- 
man in his study, and was welcomed to an 
interview for The Congregationalist. He an- 
swered briefly two or three questions as to 
his own history, saying that in his youth he 
had a passion to be a great preacher, and that 
his whole life was changed through his contact 
with the late Hugh Price Hughes. Through 
the influence of this master of men he learned 
that the greatnesss of preaching is not its 
oratory or its learning, but its power to bring 
men to Christ. Answers to other questions 
asked by our correspondent follow. 


Do you observe any difference in the com- 
parative aggressiveness and efficiency of the 
churches here and in England? 

There is no such continual struggle here for 
the maintenance of religious liberty as in 
England, where the battle to secure justice 
from the state is as strenuous as was fought 
by the Puritans. As to religious life, the Eng- 
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lish churches are not apt to be as aggressive as 
ours in many respects; but in their hold on 
city evangelization they are far ahead of us. 
And they have a quiet depth we could well 
afford to seek. 


Coming from the Methodist denomination, 
do you observe any features of comparative 
strength or weakness in Congregationalism? 


The Wesleyan Methodist Church, in which 
I was trained, has no Episcopacy, and could 
better be compared with the Presbyterian than 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. Allin 
all, I believe there is everything to hope and 
nothing to fear in the advance of every church, 
except the papal element of the Roman Church. 
The Congregational churches of America pro- 
duce men of great intellectual strength, yet 
perhaps with a proneness to forget an im- 
portant element of truly successful preaching 
—a distinct and avowed passion for God and 
humanity. Yet this lack is by no means uni- 
versal. The Congregational churches are tol- 
erant; theologically, they believe in fresh air. 
Further co-operation is desirable—emphasiz- 
ing in things essential, unity; in things non- 
essential, liberty; in all things, charity. 


To what do you attribute your success as a 
minister? 


Frankly, no one is more amazed than I that 
people should come to hear me preach; I often 
wonder why they came and whether or not 
they ever will come again. I owe much to my 
English theological training, where a Spartan 
discipline insisted that one must be at study 
by six in the morning or be reported, and 


where there were such superb exegetes as 
Moulton and Findlay. Then I learned to 
preach by preaching; converted at nineteen 
I began preaching before I was twenty-one. 
William Arthur, Joseph Parker and many 
other famous preachers were put through this 
same kind of discipline—beginning with prayer 
meeting talks and gradually developing into 
exegetical discourses. 


Did any particular person or books espe- 
cially inspire you in your younger days? 

My father, who was a minister, gave me my 
first inspiration. _Then I read eight hours a 
day, and before I was sixteen I had read 
everything in reach. Some of my intellectual 
teachers were Dale, Fairbairn, Davidson, 
Lightfoot, Wendt, Harnack, Caird, Martineau, 
Orr, Bruce, Burke, John Morley and Matthew 
Arnold. Among the poets, I loved Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, William Watson, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and of course, Homer, Dante, Milton, 
Shakespeare and Goethe. I was also very 
fond of history and biography. 


What do you consider the essential feature 
of preaching? 

Dealing with the gospel of Christ as a living 
message for the needs of men today. 

Do you make any distinction between your 
morning and evening audiences? 

I strive never to preach two sermons alike. 

What place can calling take in the life of a 
busy city pastor? 


Pastoral calling is a vital part of the minis- 
ter’s work. I have called on practically every 
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family of my parish. In doing this, I use a 
carriage, as it enables me to call on more 
people. 


What is the most important phase of a city 
pastor’s work? 


His own spiritual life—the center from 
which everything else diffuses. He must 
steep himself in the consciousness of God; 
then use every gate to reach his people. 


What is his most serious difficulty? 


The refusal of the average church member 
to work. Many take refuge behind the multi- 
tude. This is more noticeable of men than of 
women. Central’s heroism is found in its 
women. 


Is there a limit to the size of such a church 
as Central? 

Our church is big enough. Our plan is to 
swarm out. It must be remembered, also, 
that it takes fifty new members a year to off- 
set the necessary loss by deaths and removals. 


What obligations are the large churches 
under to the smailer? 

Central answers this by what it has done 
for Bethesda, by its plans for Albany Avenue 
Branch, and by such contributions as its re- 
cent collection of $1,000 for the North New 
York church and $500 for Dunton Park 
Church. 


Do you believe in the institutional church? 


Yes, when steeped in the evangel of Jesus. 
But the soup kitchen is not a substitute for 
the message of Christ. Drxox. 
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And first to the thought of a practical West- 
erner comes the matter of money. Whatever 
else war may or may not be it is expensive. 
Has plucky Japan counted the cost of a tower 
of national military fame or measured her 
ability to encounter an enemy outnumbering 
herself more than two toone? The world at 
large apparently believes she has not and that 
her bravery is but rashness for which she will 
pay generously in the bitter days to come. 
Let us look into this matter for a moment. 

The government’s estimate of war expenses 
is yen 1,000,000 a day, apparently a reasonably 
secure one. Four-fifths of this returns to the 
Japanese. At the opening of the present year 
when war talk grew heated an imperial ur- 
gency ordinance authorized the use for the 
purpose of meeting martial outlays of various 
sums of money standing on special accounts. 
These aggregated, roughly speaking, about 
one hundred million yen. (A yen is about 
fifty cents.) 

Election vecurred March 1, and one of the 
first duties of the new Diet will be to find the 
funds for carrying on a long warfare. While 
there is strong opposition in certain quarters 
to the present eabinet and some distrust of 
Baron Sone, the treasury minister, there is no 
anti-war party inthe country. The people are 
prepared in their own minds to push the strug- 
gle to its end and to pay the bills therefor. 
Their representatives may differ as to the best 
forms of increased taxation, but necessary war 
taxes as such find no opposers. 

A domestic loan of one hundred million yen 
at five per cent. has just been covered twice 
over and the returns are not all in yet. In 
order to strengthen the reserve of the bank of 
Japan the emperor has already contributed 
some ninety thousand yen worth of old gold 
and silver coins and intimated that much more 
will be forthcoming if need arises. The em- 
press has given diamonds, gold chains, bullion 
and other valuables. Marquis Tokugawa, for- 
mer lord of Mito, handed to the bank recently 
ninety thousand yen worth of coins'and bullion 


stored in his mansion, while Mr. Sonoda, a 
bank president, made a deeply impressive 
speech at a meeting of journalists and busi- 
ness magnates urging them to bring out their 
valuables for this momentous crisis in the life 
of the nation. The next day he sent seven 
gold cups and a gold chain with a promise of 
more to follow. These are simply samples 
showing the temper of the people and the 
lengths to which they will go if the need for 
golden sinews further appears. 

Japan’s foreign commerce last year footed 
up six hundred million yen. Now a nation 
with such reserves and doing such a business 
can endure a long and severe fiscal strain. 

But this is not all. Economy is being 
preached from one end of the land to the 
other. The emperor has reduced his table 
fare from two heavy Japanese and one foreign 
meal a day to three light Japaneseones. Light 
in this connection refers not to quantity but to 
variety. Whereas ordinarily heis served with 
two kinds of soup and five other dishes (be- 
side rice) at his morning and evening meals he 
now has the ordinary citizen’s regimen, one 
kind of soup and two other plates of food, 
with of course as many bowls of boiled rice 
as he may require. 

Expensive feasting is tabooed all over the 
land. Even farewell entertainments to the 
sons of nobles as they start for the front are 
now of the simplest sort. 

Mr. M. Kanamori, one of the original Ku- 
mamoto band that formed the first graduating 
class at the Doshisha, who was afterward for 
fourteen years a prominent Kumiai pastor at 
Okayama, Kyoto and Tokyd, but who later 
withdrew from the ministry, is stumping the 
country in the interests of fnancial reform. 
He is a sort of confidential employee of the 
national treasury department and goes about 
addressing mass meetings in theaters, tem- 
ples, churches, town halls and school build- 
ings. His strong speeches are sermons on 
economics. He is teaching the people how to 
economize, live within their means, invest a 


certain proportion of their earnings and be 
more industrious. 

Modern Japan is growing daily more frugal, 
industrious and financially‘alert. She is hus- 
banding her resources and steadily increasing 
her working capital. 

But there is one further consideration, that 
of the real man behind the guns. Is he grow- 
ing larger or smaller, stronger or weaker in 
body and in brain? Toany oneat all convers- 
ant with recent Japanese history the question 
answers itself. Here is a nation at school 
with military exercises at the head of the 
curriculum. She has as many children in. her 
schools and as many persons in herrealm who 
can read and write as her huge Muscovite 
neighbor. She uses up-to-date text-books and 
general school apparatus. From kindergarten 
to university she is paying increased attention 
te all those branches of knowledge that build 
up body, brain and soul. 

The corner stone of her ethics is national 
weal. The most Occidental of Oriental na- 
tions she happily combines the doing and the 
dreaming. She has high ideals and works 
away at their realization. She inherits twelve 
centuries of mystical militarism and twelve 
more of undoubted heroic history. Her sol- 
diers are growing taller and her youth more 
robust. Exact statistics show that her farmer 
fighters of today are actually superior in sev- 
eral important respects to her samurai soldiers 
of two generations ago. 

In the recent abortive attempt to block the 
channel of Port Arthur, the seventy-seven 
Hobsons were selected from more than two 
thousand volunteers for that hazardous ven- 
ture. Many of these offers were stamped 
with human blood, and the last letters of the 
seventy-seven braves were written in their 
own blood, the end of a finger being cut off 
for that purpose. Fortunately only one life 
was sacrificed, but the willingness of all to 
die is instructive. 

Add to all these considerations the unshaken 
faith of the nation in itself and its high destiny 
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and no oné need fear the outcome of even a 
** war of exhaustion,” Russia’s latest threat. 
Japan is prepared for a one, two or three-year 
war. She can extend that preparation much 
further. Long before her coal and coin, her 
muscle and mettle are exhausted the enemy 
will ery enough or the world will put an end 
to the strife. 
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Said an earnest-spirited Japanese to the 
writer a few moments ago: ‘“*Thus far we 
have shed our sweat only. We shall yet shed 
tearsand blood. But weshall win. It will be 
Japan’s new baptism into a larger, stronger, 
holier life.” A nation with such a training 
and such a spirit cannot be beaten. 

Okayama, Japan. 





Howard University’s New President 


The Inauguration of Rev. John Gordon, D. D. 


During its thirty-seven years of history, 
Howard University has had five presidents: 
Gen. O. O. Howard, its most distinguished 
founder; Hon. E. P. Smith, whose death oc- 
curred before he came into active service; 
the late Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D.; Rev. J. E. 
Rankin, D. D., whose resignation took effect 
in June; and, since September, Rev. John 
Gordon, D. D. In the interim between Gen- 
eral Howard and Dr. Patton the late Hon. 
John M. Langston was acting president, and 
last spring, after Dr. Rankin’s failing health 
obliged him to retire, Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, 
D. D., president of the board of trastees, 
filled the office. Between the service of Pres- 
idents Patton and Rankin there was no break, 
so that for more than a quarter of a century 
a Congregational minister of wide reputation 
has been at the head of the institution. 

While non-sectarian, it has been classed as 
belonging to our polity by reason of such 
leadership, and from the fact that a large 
number of its devoted professors are active 
members of our Congregational churches. 
The dominating influence on the board of 
trustees is now Presbyterian, and the new 
president, who left the presidency of Tabor 
College, Iowa, to take up his duties here last 
fall, is of that denomination. His inaugura- 
tion took place on Wednesday, March 30; the 
afternoon exercises occurred in the Andrew 
Rankin Memorial Chapel, and the addresses 
of the evening were in the First Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The beautiful day made possiblea procession 
of studentsaboutthecampus. With their ban- 
ners and their band they madea bright, enthu- 
siastic audience facing the board, the faculty 
and the speakers, many in academic gowns 
and mortar boards. The speeches and the 
scene were happy and congratulatory. Men 
of high culture who have devoted the best 
years of their lives to self-denying service as 
instructors in the university welcomed their 
new leader. The buildings that have stood 
the wear and tear of a third of a century are 
a well-ordered group not intruding upon the 
spaces of the splendid campus, where a tinge 
of green and swelling buds were in harmony 
with the hope of better things to come. 

The exercises of the evening at the church 
were less of a home affair. The draping of the 
auditorium with flags, and music by the Ma- 
rine Band gave a national touch to the cere- 
monies. The students filled the galleries and 
looked down upon some empty spaces upon 
the platform and in the pews reserved for in- 
vited guests, still the audience was a good one 
and indicative of the interest felt by the best 
life of the city in the welfare of the university. 
The central figures upon the platform were 
the ministers who were to give the addresses, 
Drs. Hale, Hamlin and Gordon. Dr. Hamlin 
presided and read letters from President Roose- 
velt, Bishop Satterlee, General Howard and 
others. The worn frame of Dr. Hale in con- 
ventional evening dress seemed still more at- 
tenuated in contrast with the portly forms of 
the others in their ample gowns with hoods of 
brilliant hues. It was difficult also to hear 
him in so large a room: his hand trembled as 
he turned the leaves of his manuscript, but 
there was nothing feeble in his thought upon 
the topic, A Liberal Education, what it is and 
what it is not.. He says the nation wants the 
leadership of trained, practical men, and men 


who will be fellow-workers with God. His il- 
lustrations, drawn from copper mines of Lake 
Superior, the sugar cane fields of Cubaand the 
electric interests of Schenectady, show how 
conversant he is with the world’s work. Asa 
lady remarked, “‘ Dr. Hale is thoroughly up to 
date, he even goes to church in an automobile.”’ 

Dr. Hamlin after a few well-chosen, written 
words, in a most impressive manner, with the 
audience standing, presented to Dr. Gordon 
the charter and keys of the university. Presi- 
dent Gordon read his response, and as his dis- 
tinct and penetrating voice fell upon the ear, 
his audience intently studied the man who 
had assumed such a trust. Dr. Gordon is a 
tall, heavy man, something over fifty; his full 





florid face is in contrast to his whitened hair 
and mustache. His expression is that of kind- 
ness and amiability, and he appears to have 
already won the good will of the faculty and 
students. 

President Gordon wishes to increase the 
equipment of the university by raising funds 
in different parts of the country. The Sundry 
Civil Bill, as reported, carries $35,000 for the 
institution, to be applied to salaries. It is 
freely open to all races, and President Gordon 
echoed Dr. Hamlin’s suggestion that here is 
the place where young men from the Philip- 
pines and our various island possessions can 
best obtain the education suited to their needs. 
It is organized under five different depart- 
ments, has had from the beginning 16,000 
students, some of its graduates have sent 
their sons and daughters to Amherst and 
Harvard to Wellesley and Smith. Its beauti- 
ful site has increased in value forty fold since 
its purchase at the close of the war at two 
cents per foot. It bears a name that stands 
for philanthropy and patriotism, and between 
the lines on every page of its history is writ- 
ten the faithfulness and self-sacrifice of a 
corps of instructors who have labored with 
but slight pecuniary reward. 

Twenty-seven years ago President Patton, 
in the Congregational church, gave his schol- 
arly inaugural on The Influence of the Higher 
Institutions of Learning upon Nations. Four- 
teen years ago from the same place, Secretary 
Windom presiding, President Rankin said: 
“It isa work I love, not for what man’s eyes 
see in it, but for what is seen by the eye of 
God. It is a work for country, for Christ and 
his Church.” 

And now, with its new president, Howard 
University begins a fresh chapter. In his 
plans for its material development and for 
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the building up of young people of all races: 
in all that makes for civic righteousness, he 
will have the best wishes of the denomination 
that has stood by the university from its be- 
ginning. L. ¢. W. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL I 


Mrs. J. E. Bradley presided, and the hour 
was devoted to an appropriate Good Friday 
service, several ladies contributing to its in- 
terest. 

Miss Stillson, from her experienee in Jo- 
hannesburg, told of the impression made 
upon those who listened to the gospel story 
for the first time, perhaps never having heard 
the name of Christ except as uttered in an 
oath. 

Miss Blakely of Marash told of Easter spent 
in a village, and gave interesting facts con- 
cerning the school in Marash. Friday is a. 
red-letter day there. It brings the mail, re- 
minds them of the meetings in Boston and 
Chicago, and is specially observed as a day 
of prayer for former pupils. 

The China missionaries upon the week’s 
calendar were prayerfully remembered. 








The Story of Vermont’s Figures 
BY SEC. JOHN M. COMSTOCK 


The effects of the “ winter of our discontent” ir 
the Nutmeg State have been lately set forth in The 
Congregationalist by the American revised version 
of John Calvin; but while in the Land of Steady 
Habits zero weather is the climax, in the North 
Country twenty or thirty degrees below Fahren- 
heit’s dead line have been the regular thing during 
the past months and even forty has been reached. 
This may explain the extreme lateness of the date 
at which returns were sent Secretary Anderson 
(March 12). At least three churches in the extreme: 
north were largely the cause of the long delay and 
one of these had not thawed out when the report: 
was sent, though signs of life have since appeared. 

The figures are not just what one would choose as. 
the basis of an inspiring report. There is an in- 
crease of 38 members, but the church as an evangel- 
izing agency has not kept pace with the migrating 
spirit of the Yankee, for the absentee list has in- 
creased by 71, causing a net loss of 33 in resident 
membership. As in the recent returns from New 
Hampshire, there is consolation in the fact that, 
while in one church the total membership is re- 
duced, no doubt the working force is strengthened 
by the dropping of 54 names. Apparent loss is. 
sometimes real gain. 

We must go back six years to find so many addi- 
tions on confession or so many total additions. The 
losses also are greater than usual. The sudden 
rise of infant baptisms to a height never before at- 
tained in the printed figures is a phenomenon for 
which the present chronicler has no explanation. 
ready. Sunday schools have lost both in member- 
ship and attendance ; while the Christian Endeavor: 
increase campaign of last year has brought a gain. 
in membership of young people’s societies, though. 
the number of such societies is unchanged. That 
Congregationalism is not losing its old-time pre-em- 
inence in Vermont may be evidenced by the stead- 
ily increasing number of families reported. 

There is little satisfaction in the report of benevo- 
lences, which again shows a@ loss and the total is at 
@ point below which we have gone but once in seven- 
teen years. That home expenditures are increasing 
each year and have now reached the highest point 
yet attained, rather emphasizes than mitigates the 
loss in benevolences. Examining closely, we find 
a gain to Foreign Missions, to Church Building, to 
the C. S. S. & P. 8. and to Ministerial Relief, the 
losses under other heads more than counterbalanc> 
ing. 

When ail is said, there is yet good stuff in Ver- 
mont churches and religion is neither dead nor dy- 
ing in the Green Mountain State. Good men have 
been coming into our ministry from the warmer 
clime of southern New England. Should others be 
called, let them not fear to accept; they would per- 
chance find elsewhere less appreciative people and 
less hopeful fields. 





If I were to select what I consider the most sig- 
nificant and precious saying of Christ it would be, 
“T am come that they might have life.”—Prof. C. 
T. Winchester. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Little Minister 


I know a little minister who has a big degree; 

Just like a long-tailed kite he flies his ‘*D.D. 
D.D.D.” 

His pulpit is old-fashioned, though made out 
of verdant pine; 

His great-grandfather preached in it in days 
of auld lang syne. 


Sometimes this little minister forgets his par- 
son’s airs: 

I saw him turn a somersault right on the pul- 
pit stairs; 


And once in his old meeting house, he climbed 


into the steeple, 
And rang a rusty chime of bells to call the vil- 
lage people. 


He has a modest helpmeet, too, who wears a 
gown and cap, 

And is so very wide-awake, she seldom takes 
a nap. 

She preaches, also—sermonettes, with headlets 
one, two, three, 

In singing monosyllables beginning each with 
D. 


But O her little minister she does almost adore; 

I’ve heard her call her sweet ‘*D.D.” full 
twenty times or more. 

And his pet polysyllable—why, did you hear 
it never? 

He calls her “‘ Phe-be-B,” so dear, I’d listen on 
forever. 


Now if there is a Bright-eyes small who’d like 
to go with me, 

And on his eager tiptoes ten creep softly toa 
tree, 

T’ll coax this little minister to quit his leafy 
perch, 

And show this quiet boy or girl the way to go 
to church; 


And where his cozy parsonage is hidden in the 
trees, 

And how in summer itis full of little D. D. D.’s. 

Then if Bright-eyes will prick his ears, he’ll 
hear the titmice say 

**Good morning,” which in Chickadese, is al- 
ways ‘‘ Day, day, day.”’ 

—Ella Gilbert Ives, in The Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 





In all the bustle of spring 
work, indoors and out, the 
children’s flower bed must 
not be forgotten. Nothing gives children 
more wholesome pleasure than to dig and 
plant and watch their green things grow. 
In boys especially, a taste for gardening 
is to be encouraged, as an offset to ruder, 
rougherimpulses. Plants that grow from 
seed, like morning-glories, sweet peas and 
nasturtiums, are most enjoyed, though a 
basketful of tiny pansies for transplant- 
ing is full of fascination. But above all 
things, the plants selected for the chil- 
dren must bloom freely, so that they may 
have the delight of picking as they please 
all summer long. 


The Children’s 
Flower Bed 


Sometimes in a car, 
on the sidewalk, in 
some place of public gathering, wher- 
ever we are thrown with strangers, the 
eye falls upon a face so full of serene 
cheerfulness that the impression is deeper 
than any made by mere beauty. Amid 
the common unrest such a look of peace 
has wonderful power to cheer the heart 
and brighten life. Yet in our hurrying, 
ambitious, self-conscious age, how seldom 


The Face that Cheers 


do we find it! How pleasantly the recol- 
lection lingers, how humbly we resolve 
that, whatever of tint or feature nature 
has laid upon us, this grace, this trans- 
forming charm shall be ours! But does 
it lie within our reach? Shall we ask 
peace and cheer from the face of a mother 
who must feed, clothe and educate six 
children on less than her friends are 
spending on one spoiled darling? Shall 
we demand the smile of contentment 
from a lonely, uncherished woman? Yet 
each of these has at least some compen- 
sations. One knows how love lightens 
burdens, the other realizes her freedom 
from burdens and annoyances. But do 
they think enough of that charm other 
than youth which goes farthest toward 
making a face attractive? We all know 
that there is no face so poorly-featured, 
so dull-hued or so wrinkled but it can be 
lovable. How would an observer suc- 
ceed who should attempt in our meeting 
places and common ways to identify 
Christ’s followers by the outshining of 
their faith and hope? 





' Family Prayers As We Have 


Them 


BY ALICE F, FIRMAN 


The late Prof. William B. Chamberlain 
once remarked in our pulpit, ‘‘ There is 
always time to do what you want to do,”’ 
with emphasis on the ‘“‘want.” As a fam- 
ily, we have found that true in regard to 
family worship. We want it. We can- 
not get along without it. We have it. 
No, it has not always been easy to ar- 
range. Our family is a busy and strenu- 
ous one—as most Chicago families are— 
but we think this is all the more reason 
why we need morning prayers. 

As soon as the father is through his 
breakfast—whether the rest of us are, it 
matters not, for our muffin can wait, but 
his train can’t—the ‘‘manservant and the 
maidservant and the stranger that is 
within our gates” gather in the dining- 
room. On the wall there is always kept 
a program, in the handwriting of a little 
child. This is changed from time to time. 
Our entire répertoire contains ten whole 
chapters. Just now the program reads: 


Monday, Romans 12. 
Tuesday, Beatitudes. 
Wednesday, Psalm 23. 
Thursday, 1 Corinthians 13. 
Friday, Psalm 1. 
Saturday, Psalm 100. 


The members of the household who are 
versed in the English language repeat the 
chapter. But those who are of foreign 
extraction and the “‘strangers that are 
within our gates” are allowed Bibles, 
when necessary. The father offers a short 
prayer, calling each child by name (in- 
cluding the one absent at college) and we 
all, still seated at the table, unite in the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

One morning, in the absence of the 
head of the house, the manservant, an 
earnest Christian, was asked to offer the 
prayer. Embarrassed, he replied, ‘‘I can- 
not pray in English”; but when assured 
that it mattered not so much whether we 


understood, as whether God did, he prayed 
earnestly in Swedish. 

On Sunday mornings we adjourn to the 
parlor. Then we sing “Safely through 
another week,’ repeat the 122d Psalm, 
read the Sabbath school lesson for the 
day, and the children recite the monthly 
hymr learned for the church service. 
We then pray together as we kneel. 

“There is always time to do what you 
want to do.”” We have never yet found 
time to read a Sunday newspaper in our 
home. If morning devotions can be main- 
tained in one family I cannot see why 
they may not be in all families—and 
without being called ‘‘a problem ” either. 
For years we have stuck to it, in season 
and out of season; and in sickness and 
in health. We remember times in the 
past when the gathering together has 
been around somebody’s bed. More than 
one trained nurse could testify to having 
been obliged to hustle things out of sight 
in order that the family might be allowed 
entrance to the sick room. 

We will admit that lively children do 
not always look upon family prayers as a 
privilege. Play, ox arithmetic, or the 
‘Indian camp’”’ in the back yard seem to 
be of more importance at times. And 
real, live children—outside the covers of 
a Sunday school book—are sometimes 
wont to remark, ‘‘O goody! It’s the 
hundredth Psalm this morning. That’s 
short!”’ But the time is coming when 
the memory of these habitual morning 
verses and prayers may tide them overa 
dangerous pass in life’s highway. And 
now, they are being influenced in many 
ways they do not recognize. A visiting 
minister, the president of one of our 
theological seminaries, who was with us 
at the table one day, offered the prayer. 
He commenced, ‘‘God bless Royal and 
help him play football well this day.” 
He had doubtless observed that the foot- 
ball and the boy were both just ready 
to bounce out the door as soon as the 
“Amen” should sound. I have not a 
doubt but what that prayer made more 
impression on that boy than will be made 
by any dissertation on homiletics which 
he may possibly hear from the same lips 
in the seminary a decade hence. One, 
and two, and sometimes three of the 
neighbors’ boys have a way of dropping 
in to join our simple morning devotions. 

“There is always time to do what you 
want todo.”” Have some kind of family 
worship, if it is no more than the read- 
ing, together, of one verse of Scripture 
from a Bible scroll hanging on the din- 
ing-room wall. Our present form of fam- 
ily prayers evolved from that. If we pos- 
itively could not get a majority together 
in the morning, we should do so at the 
evening meal. But we have found that 
no day’s work has ever suffered for the 
few minutes used in this quiet way in the 
early hours. And we are sure that every 
day’s work will suffer if we rush into the 
work and worry of the world, the school, 
and the kitchen without first—as a family 
—bowing our heads as if in a “Good 
Morning” to Him who rules our days. 





Those who love nature can never be 
dull.—John Lubbock. 
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Four to One 


“I’m sorry,” said Mary, ‘‘it’s rainy today; 

When J want it pleasant it’s always the way; 
It rains, rains, rains!” 

** Today I can finish my book,” said Dean; 

** It’s the jolliest one I ever have seen; 


For it rains, rains, rains!” 


” 


“It will fill up the swimming hole, p’r’aps, 
said Ted. 
‘““T can dive like a frog if it’s over my head; 
Glad it rains, rains, rains! ’’ 


‘“‘ Today,’’ said Herr Steuber, ‘“‘my plants I'll. 


set out; 
I feared they would die because of the drought. 
Ha! it rains, rains, rains!” 


“The weather’ll be cooler, and Aunt Polly 


Haynes at 
May get over her fever,” said Lou, “‘if it 


rains— 
If it rains, rains, rains! ’’ 
**T am so glad since such good can be done,”’ 
Said Mary, her face bright as yesterday’s sun, 
** That it rains, rains, rains!” 
— Adelbert F. Caldwell, in The Barefoot Time. 


The Twins’ Tea 
BY EMILIA ELLIOTT 


The little music teacher felt herself 
growing old; the look of youth in her 
eyes was fading; the dark hair growing 
grayer every day; one realized her little- 
ness now—once she had dared you to 
notice it, so bravely erect did she carry 
herself. 

The music teacher’s name was Varrick, 
and she lived in a tiny rear flat, the win- 
dows of which were on a level with those 
in the twins’ playroom—at the top of the 
tall brownstone house opposite. A big 
cheery playroom it was, having three 
wide windows, with cushioned window 
seats; a room almost large enough to 
take in the whole of the wee flat facing it. 

The favorite occupation.of the twins, 
when kept indoors, was to nestle close 
together on the middle window seat and 
watch what went on in the music teach- 
er’s narrow domain. It was true childish 
interest on their part, not idle curiosity, 
as nurse reprovingly dubbed this propen- 
sity for looking into other folk’s windows. 

“‘T know she likes it,’’ Polly main- 
tained. ‘‘She looks over here too, and 
smiles.’’ 

To the twins the little music teacher’s 
life seemed highly attractive. To live in 
three bits of rooms was 80 cozy and 
funny; to do one’s own cooking and dish- 
washing, sweeping and dusting. Could 
one ask for better amusement? 

‘‘She can get as dirty as she likes, and 
there’s no nurse to bother,’ Polly ex- 
elaimed, for the hundredth time, one 
stormy afternoorti.’ 

‘* And she can play whatever she likes 
on her piano,” Dolly added. ‘She must 
love it, she plays so much.” Dolly 
stopped abruptly—her round blue eyes 
getting rounder and rounder. ‘“O 
Polly!”’ she gasped. 

**O Dolly!” her twin whispered back. 

The little music teacher was sitting 
before the piano—not playing now—the 
slender supple fingers were pressed closely 
against the bowed face. 
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‘Crying!’ Dolly said slowly, tears of 
sympathy in her own eyes. ‘‘She’s tired, 
playing so long. Sometimes, when we 
cry, Nurse says we’re tired.” 

‘* Maybe she’s lonesome, staying by her- 
self so much,”’ Polly suggested. 

For some moments they watched their 
neighbor’s grief in pitying silence, then 
Polly came to a sudden resolution. ‘‘I’m 
going over there this moment,’’ she de- 
clared. 

Nurse was taking her afternoon nap— 
the coast was comparatively clear. 

“Tf it wasn’t for this tiresome cold, 
I’d go too,’’ Dolly said. ‘‘ Don’t stay too 
long and take these.’’ She ran for two 
big juicy oranges, saved from luncheon 
for the tea party, to take place later— 
evidently all the dolls had been invited, 
judging by the smiles on their faces, 
from Hortense’s pretty simper, to black 
Sam’s broad grin. 

A moment later a little red-clad figure 
hurried down the long flights of stairs to 
the front door. Dolly hung anxiously 
over the railing—Would Nurse hear and 
intercept the daring Polly? Would James 
be on guard and feel called upon to re- 
monstrate? Then the door opened and 
shut. The left-behind twin drew a breath 
of relief as she scurried back to the 
window seat. It wouldn’t take Polly 
long to run down the avenue, to the 
corner, and round to the back street, 
where the music teacher lived. She must 
be at the flat now—almost upstairs— 
Dolly trembled with sympathy and ex- 
citement. What a darling brave thing 
Polly was! 

The music teacher was crying still. 
There she was sitting up straight—was 
drying her eyes—was going to the door— 
Dolly nearly tumbled off the window seat 
in her excitement. 

Polly was in the teacher’s room, stand- 
ing, suddenly shy, looking wistfully up 
at the little woman. The next moment 
the latter was in her old chair, Polly in 
her arms—her Tam tossed, Polly-like, on 
the floor—golden head and the gray one 
close together. 

The watching Dolly gave a sob—then a 
laugh. What was she crying about! 

It seemed a long while to her, before 
that group of cardinal and black disen- 
tangled itself. Nurse would be in soon— 
Good! Polly was coming at last. 

**How could you stay so?”’ Dolly asked, 
when her twin reappeared. 

“She wanted me to stay longer and 
have some tea with her.”’ 

*O Polly!” 

“She says we both must come some 
day—when Mamma gets home.”’ 

**O Polly!” 

** And we can make toast ’’— 

**Polly!”’ 

** And pour out the tea ’’— 

‘**Isn’t she the dearest-loveliest!’’ Dolly 
danced eagerly about the room. 

“T’ve got a lot to tell you. You’ll feel 
ter’bly sorry.”’ 

Ten-year-old Polly had won her way, 
where older, wiser people would have 
failed. Into her sympathetic, only half- 
comprehending ears the music teacher, 
tired, discouraged, despairing, had told 
her tale—an only too common one of 
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sickness, pupils lost, days of futile en- 
deavor to supply their places, of the 
nearer prowling of the cruel-eyed wolf. 

“‘A real wolf?’’ Dolly was somewhat 
confused. 

“Mercy no, child—When people talk 
that way—they mean they’re afraid of 
—starving to death.” 

“Starving! O Polly’”—then ‘‘How do 
you know ?’”’ Dolly asked. 

Polly hesitated: ‘‘I—well—I didn’t 
quite understand. Miss Varrick, that’s 
her name, explained it tome. And Dolly 
one couldn’t fight a truly wolf all alone— 
and I guess not this kind either—but you 
and I’ll help.” 

‘Can we? I’d love to.” 

Polly settled herself in her quaint, old- 
fashioned rocker. Dolly sat opposite in 
its exact counterpart. ‘I’ve thought of 
a beautiful plan,’ she said, ‘‘ we’ll give a 
tea for her, like the one mamma gave 
for that funny long-haired signor. 

‘**Give a tea! ’’ Dolly cried. 

Her twin waved an impatient hand— 
‘* Listen!’ 

Two little chairs rocked closer and 
closer, two little heads came nearer and 
nearer, two little faces grew more and 


more earnest, two little tongues moved | 


faster and faster. The moments flew by. 
Nurse came in and out, casting curious 
glances at the two little schemers. From 
their corners the patient dolls smiled 
insinuatingly—all in vain. Who could 
give a thought to a dolls’ tea party, when 
planning a regular grown-up tea to in- 
troduce a real grown-up music teacher? 

The twins dined early in the breakfast- 
room, off the big dining-room, whither 
they went with the dessert, English fash- 
ion. Afterwards, if Papa was not going 
out, came a delightful half-hour in the 
library where, according to Mamma, con- 
spiracies were hatched and any amount 
of mischief originated by those three 
arch conspirators—Papa, Polly and Dolly. 

Tonight Polly began the attack with- 
out delay, opening up a regular cross fire 
of explanations and requests, before the 
other side had had time to get a gun in 
position. With the first lull in her rapid 
firing, Papa hurried to the defense. Allow 
them to give a party, while Mamma was 
away! Engage a new and strange music 
teacher! No, indeed! 

General Polly showed not the faintest 
sign of abandoning her position. They 
couldn’t wait till Mamma came home. 
Papa must please say yes, and would he 
tell Nurse not to bother? 

Here Dolly came up with re-enforce- 
ments. ‘‘She’s so poor, Papa, and tired. 
She can’t fight that dreadful wolf any 
more, alone.”’ 

‘““Who are you talking about?’ Papa 
asked. : 

Polly explained more fully, volubly as- 
sisted by Dolly. Following the account 
came the description of their plan—a 
really clever idea. In the end Papa con- 
sented, with a few unimportant reserva- 
tions, but agreeing to that special clause 
—to tell Nurse not to bother. 

The invitations were the next step. 
Mr. Deane coming home early the follow- 
ing afternoon, and mounting to the play- 
room, immediately asked if the twins 
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were contemplating a corner in ink—or 
rather a corner, for being inky? 

“‘They’re almost done,’’ Dolly sighed 
wearily, ‘‘ink does spread so—and get 
things so blotty.” 

‘*T remember it had that same tendency 
when I was a youngster,’’ Papa said, tak- 
ing a disheveled little scribe on each knee. 

“*There’s one for you,” Polly assured 
him. ‘“You’ll be sure to come—and 
you'll be good, Papa?’”’ 

Mr. Deane eyed her reproachfully. ‘‘I 
did think I was old enough, now, not to 
be asked that, when I was going to a 
party—you have evidently inherited more 
than her name, from your paternal grand- 
mother, Pollykins. Have you secured the 
services of your pianist? ’’ 

‘“‘We’re going tomorrow—Nurse says 
Dolly can go out by then. Isn’t it good 
Herr Schmidt had to go away, and 
Mamma hadn’t got us a new teacher 
yet? I know Mamma will like Miss 
Varrick. You'll write her how nicely 
she played, won’t you”’ 

‘Suppose she doesn’t?’’ Papa ques- 
tioned, but the twins refused to entertain 
this supposition. 

A troubled pair of lassies met Mr. 
Deane the next night. ‘“‘She won’t 
come,”’ wailed Dolly. 

‘* And the invitations are out,”” mourned 
Polly. ‘* And day after tomorrow is Sat- 
urday.’’ 

“Tell me about it,’’ Papa said com- 
fortingly. 

It was simple enough. Miss Varrick, 
pruud, independent, a thorough lady, had 
declined most emphatically to accept any 
invitation of the twins’ making. She 
had not the pleasure of Mrs. Deane’s 
acquaintance—and so forth. 

‘“*We didn’t tell her what the tea was 
for, just asked her to come play for us,” 
Polly said, ‘‘but she won’t.”’ 

“Of course not—under the circum- 
stances—we might have known that. I'll 
see what can be done.”’ 

Mr. Deane delayed his going down town 
the next morning, he had a call to make 
in the neighborhood. Miss Varrick was 
practicing when his knock came—he had 
been standing some moments in the dark 
hall listening to her playing and he had no 
further doubts as to her musical ability. 

An hour or two later the telephone bell 
rang; James came to say Mr. Deane 
wanted the young ladies. ‘All serene, 
go ahead,” Papa called to them. 

Miss Varrick came to call that after- 
noon. Could she try the piano? Was it 
to be a large party? The twins felt very 
dignified and grown-up. 

“That’s a brave little woman,” Mr. 
Deane said that night. ‘She has put up 
a plucky fight—her eyes show that—she 
needn’t fight alone any longer.” 

‘“*You’re the very nicest papa, and we 
knew you’d manage it,’’ Polly declared. 

Saturday afternoon it suddenly occurred 
to Mr. Deane that he was due that very 
moment at a tea, given by two young 
ladies of his acquaintance. He wondered, 
as he rode up town, how the affair was 
progressing. He hadn’t any fear, Polly 
was uncommonly clever at carrying out 
her ideas and Dolly followed blindly 
wherever her twin led. 

The rooms on the lower floor were 
empty and dark—no signs of festivity 
there. ry 


‘“‘The doings are all upstairs,” James 
explained, ‘‘the little misses insisted on 
it.” 

A little later, fresh and debonair, a 
flower in his buttonhole, Mr. Deane 
mounted the stairs to the top of the 
house. On the upper landing he halted. 
Miss Varrick was at the piano—the low 
sweet notes of the quaint old tune she 
was playing were the only sounds break- 
ing the stillness. Simple music, suited 
to childish listeners, but with a charm 
about it that went straight to the heart 
of the grown man standing outside the 
door. 

He moved softly towards the half-open 
door. The playroom, bright with the 
westering sun, was a pretty sight. James 
had brought up the potted palms and 
ferns from the drawing-rooms, turning 
the big room into a perfect bower of 
green. There were cut flowers on the 
piano and the low tea-table, sheltered be- 
hind a group of tall palms. Most of the 
toys had been stowed away, but on the 
little sofa sat a row of dolls, clad in their 
best—silent, smiling, appreciative. Be- 
yond the playroom was the schoolroom, 
bare and rugless. Evidently dancing had 
been part of the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment. 

A dozen boys and girls were gathered 
about the piano, sitting with bright happy 
faces. The little music teacher had quickly 
won their hearts. To take lessons from 
her, with her pretty ways and soft voice 
—more than one bad quarter of an hour 
was in store for the mothers of these 
children. 

Mr. Deane.entering as the refresh- 
ments were about to be served proved 
an invaluable addition. He handed round 
the hot chocolate with whipped cream 
which took the place of tea; he passed 
the dainty cakes, Cook’s hearty offering, 
with a frequency that speedily brought 
down upon him the frowning glances of 
Nurse—hovering about, awful in her best 
black and apprehensive of the morrow. 
He remembered how aggravating to a 
boy is one lemon ice and acted accord- 
ingly. In short he demonstrated how 
well founded was the twins’ vast faith 
in him, and his powers. 

To cap the climax, he asked if Miss 
Varrick ceuld play Pop Goes the Weasel 
—leading the reel himself, with the littlest 
girl there. From that to Going to Jeru- 
salem the transit was easy. The school- 
room resounded with laughing voices 
and scurrying feet. 

“It was per-fect-ly-be-au-ti-ful,’”’ Polly 
cried, when their guests had gone. She 
and Dolly sank breathlessly into the same 
big chair. 

‘*Ex-act-ly like Mamma’s teas—wasn’t 
it Papa?’’ Dolly demanded. 

Mr. Deane smiled, fanning himself with 
a sheet of music—‘‘ Well,”’ he began cau- 
tiously, ‘‘I haven’t attended all of your 
mother’s functions—but, as far as I know, 
her guests are not in the habit of danc- 
ing the Virginia Reel, or playing Going 
to Jerusalem.” 

** Anyhow, it was great fun,”’ laughed 
Polly. 

The little music teacher has renewed 
her lease with youth. The question now 
is—to find time—not pupils. The twins 
have only one regret—Miss Varrick has 
been able to move and their favorite in- 
door occupation is gone. 
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Tangles 
2%, NUMERICAL 


’Tis the worst-abused verse in the earth, seajor 
heaven, 
This unfortunate 1-2-3-4-5-6-7. 
It is mangled and crippled by measureless tricks, 
Till the work would appear 1-2 3-4-5-’6. 
Though its poor, hobbled feet all too vainly would 
strive 
To compete in the race with 1-2 3-4-5. 
*Tis the choice of young Genius, attempting to soar, 
While the Muses are nodding in 1 2-3-4. 
Were his efforts collected, we surely might see 
Some remarkable volumes of quaint 1-2-3. 
The indefinite articles, maybe, would do 
Just as well, if we labeled them simply “‘ 1-2.” 
But with fairness to all, and with malice to none, 
We will gather the aggregate into “Class 1.” 
M. C. 8. 


25. LINKADE 


Instinct in animals is sometimes more acute 
than intuition in man. The truth of this was 
verified one day last summer while I was tak- 
ing my vacation in the country. It was an 
ideal day in June, not a cloud was visible in 
the horizon, the gentle zephyrs toyed idly 
with the quivering aspen leaves, and all na- 
ture was rejoicing in the sun’s golden beams. 
Molly and I were taking a little row on Silver 
Lake when we descried a little cloud rising, 
and soon we heard the distant ONE of an ox, 

~and a little nearer the TWO of a cow, and 
overhead we discovered a flock of birds 
THREE their way through the air toward a 
distant forest. Down the lane came the 
WHOLE herd of cattle, eager to seek shelter 
ere the storm burst forth. We were more 
tardy and came near upsetting before reach- 
ing shore. oa Me. 


26. CHARADE 
The Early Bird was up a tree, 
With snowflakes all a-spatter ; 
TWO rather envied him, for he 
Had got no teeth to chatter. 


“ O, Early Bird, how can you bide 
Upon this frozen shore? ” 

“TWO ONE THREE feathers,” he replied ; 
“I'd like to ONE THREE more.” 


* You catch the Early Worm, they say; 
My intimate relations 

Have told me so, from day to day, 
With TOTAL iterations.” 


“°Tis false,” he cried, “and most absurd; 
That was in days of old; 
But now, upon my sacred word, 
TWO only catch a cold.” 
M. C. 8. 


27. AN AUTHOR CATALOGUE 


1. Seat of theaffections. 2. The white thorn. 
3. A plot of ground. 4. A walking stick. 5. 
Cooper’s tools. 6. The darkest color. 7. En- 
during fatigue. 8. Anticipation. 9. Two. 10. 
Near. 11. A marsh. 12. Pale and lean. 13. 
To hinder. 14. To guard. 15. A slovenly 
woman. 16. Muddy. CANUCK. 


28. RIDDLE 


Indispensable I am, it seems, 
To sailors, anglers and the football teams. 
DOROTHEA. 


29. ANAGRAM 


If you want to be ALL, so you cannot be spied, 
You must USE A BLIND COVER behind which to 
hide. 
ARTY Ess. 


ANSWERS 

21. War-like. 

22. 1. Julienne soup. 2. Scalloped fish; pickles. 
3. Roast Turkey; squash; mashed potatoes; jelly; 
oyster patties. 4. Celery; salad. 5. Mince pie. 
6. Ice cream; cake. 7. Apples; oranges. 8. Cof- 
fee; crackers; cheese. 

23. Cablegram. 


Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., is credited with 
solutions of 15, 16, 17; L. R. C., Newburyport, 
Mass., 16, 17; A. E. H. D., Mattapoissett, Mass., 
17; R. M. W., Chelsea, Mass., 17; E. B. D., Spring- 
field, Mass., 18. 
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A Vision of Christ’s Glory* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The transfiguration is intimately related to the supernatural appearances in the early 
history of Israel. God was conceived as wrapped in fire which did not consume, or in 
a cloud of brilliant light. Moses saw the angel of Jehovah ‘in a flame of fire out of 
the midst of a bush.” Jehovah led the people in their long wanderings ‘‘by the pillar 
of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night.’”” When Moses went to meet Jehovah 
on Sinai, ‘‘a cloud covered the mount... and the appearance of the glory of Jehovah 
was like devouring fire on the top of the mount.’’ The Israelities’ idea of the reve- 
lations their fathers had received from God was, that 

They called upon Jehovah and he answered them, 

He spake unto them in the pillar of cloud. 
The idea of God revealed is everywhere associated with a luminous cloud. ‘* Thou 
Jehovah art in the midst of this people; for thou Jehovah art seen face to face, and 
thy cloud standeth over them.” When the temple of Solomon was dedicated ‘‘the cloud 
filled the house of Jehovah so that the priests could not stand to minister because of 
the cloud: for the glory’ of the Lord had filled the house of the Lord.’”” When the Jew 
prayed that God would “cause his face to shine upon us” and eried ‘‘ Thou that art 
enthroned above the cherubim, shine forth,’’ he thought of such a cloud as that in the 
vision of the disciples [Matt. 17: 5] of which Luke [9: 32] said “‘ they saw his glory.”’ 

The time of the vision is fixed in the gospels as six days, [Mark 9: 2] or about eight 
days, {Luke 9: 28] after the conversation in which Jesus confirmed the confession of 
Peter that he was the Christ, and foretold the sufferings through which he would pass 
to fulfill his mission. The place was a high mountain of the Hermon range, in the dis- 
trict of Cesarea Philippi [Matt. 16: 13]. It was probably a night vision. As the time 
of his sufferings became more apparently certain and drew nearer, Jesus went more 
and more by himself to pray {Luke 9: 18]. It was at such a time, when he had taken 
his three most intimate friends with him, that they had the vision of the transfiguration. 

The accessories of the scene should be kept clearly in mind. The most complete 
picture is given by Luke, but the other evangelists add features of their own. It was 
while Jesus was praying that his countenance kindled with a divine glory, even his 
garments seeming to reflect the dazzling radiance. The three disciples were either asleep 
or only half awake when they saw the vision. The Christ appeared in glory, and with 
him in glory was the great lawgiver who founded the nation and the greatest of the 
ancient prophets who had been translated in the glory of a chariot of fire, and whose 
return had been promised as a preparation for the Messiah. The Shekinah cloud over- 
shadowed them and the voice of Jehovah came out from it witnessing again that Jesus 
was the Messiah. 

With these facts fixed in our minds, we may interpret the significance of the scene 
to the disciples, as they remembered in after years that they were 


WITH HIM IN THE HOLY MOUNT of the glory of God revealedtomen. The 
memory of that hour filled the early 
church with its splendor. They cherished 
the testimony: ‘‘We were eye witnesses 
of his majesty. For he received from 
the Father honor and glory... when 
we were with him in the holy mount.’’ 

3. The transfiguration as related to the 
future. The light from ‘‘the high moun- 
tain apart ’’ streamed down on the wooden 
cross on Calvary, and made it ever the 
growing symbol of the glory of God. 
Nothing witnesses more convincingly to 
the reality of the vision of the three dis- 
ciples than its perfect harmony with the 
growth of Christianity which is changing 
the whole world into the spirit that Christ 
manifested in his sacrifice. The transfig- 
uration has left a far deeper impression 
on the New Testament and the Christian 
thought molded by it than is generally 
recognized by students of the Bible. It 
appears in:the message that ‘‘God is 
light’; that ‘‘if we walk in the light we 
have fellowship with one another and the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin.”’” It gives meaning to the assur- 
ance that it is God ‘‘who shined in our 
hearts to give the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” It 
points forward to the time when we all, 
beholding as in a mirror the glory of 
the Lord, shall be ‘‘ transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as 
from the Lord the Spirit.’’ No other key 
opens so many doors into the meaning of 
the Old and the New Testaments for our 
time as the Transfiguration. 


1. The transfiguration as related to the 
past. It was the culmination of Hebrew 
history. The glory of God was symbol- 
ized by light. He made the light to shine 
out of darkness in the beginning. He 
appeared in flame to Moses when he 
called him to be the leader of his chosen 
people. He illumined with the pillar of 
cloud and of fire the path by which he 
led them into the promised land, came 
down in fire to give them the law on 
Mount Sinai, filled the temple at its 
dedication with the cloud of-light as the 
symbol of his presence, and dwelt in light 
above the mercy seat in the holy of holies. 
What could more clearly have revealed 
the God of Israel in Jesus Christ than 
the bright cloud, the face shining as the 
sun, and the raiment white and dazzling? 

2. The transfiguration as related to the 
present. The three disciples saw with 
Jesus in glory Moses the great lawgiver, 
whose face had shone before all the peo- 
ple as he came down from the mount 
where he had been with God; and Elijah 
the great prophet of righteousness who 
had been caught up into the presence of 
God in a whirlwind with a chariot and 
horses of fire. The disciples saw that it 
was when Jesus was praying that ‘‘the 
fashion of his countenance was altered,”’ 
and they heard in the conversation of 
these celestial beings one theme—the 
death which Jesus was about to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem. How could they help 
in their after thought and teaching link- 
ing that death with the glory of God? 
The approaching sacrifice of the Christ 
already was appearing as the culmination 





The Churchman indorses the position taken 
by Bishop Hall of Vermont in his address be- 
fore the recent Pan-American Episcopal Con- 





* International Sunday School Lesson for April 17. 
Jesus Transfigured. Text, Mark 8: 27-38. 
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ference, adverse to formal and unreserved 
communion between the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Uniat (Independent Polish 
Catholic) Church. , 


The Quaker City Mass Meeting 


Philadelphia Congregationalists are glad that De 
Soto discovered the Mississippi River and adjacent 
territory, and that Central Church discovered and 
secured Rev. Charles L. Kloss. If not the ruling 
spirit, his was the master hand on the throttle that 
pushed the Congregational “ Black Diamond” ves- 
tibule limited of seven coaches (Philadelphia 
churches), an express car (Church Building Society) 
and Pullman (William H. Wanamaker, Esq.), at an 
unprecedentedly rapid rate through the Kensington 
church problem of securing a $15,000 edifice in the 
immediate future. Kensington is the Quaker City’s 
textile factor, a growing, populous under-churched 
community of natives and foreigners. 

The mass meeting of March 30 focused in Central 
Church a live, loyal delegation from each of Phila- 
delphia’s churches of the Pilgrim faith and polity: 
Central, Germantown, Park, Snyder Avenue, Pil- 
grim, Glenolden and Kensington. Rev. N. N. Bor- 
mose, pastor, concisely reviewed the ten years of 
Kensington’s life and labors against the great odds 
of limited means and inadequate quarters. Others, 
in one-minute speeches, showed conclusively that 
the needs of 20,000 unchurched souls were impera- 
tive; that Kensington Chapel was unsanitary, un- 
safe and too small; that even thus handicapped, 
the consecrated, self-sacrificing work of its people 
and pastor is thoroughly appreciated by the Ken- 
singtonians; that Mr. Bormose is without question 
the right man in the right place, whom “ everybody 
knows and loves;’’ and that this is the auspicious 
hour in which to “build,” since the Congregation- 
alists of Philadelphia ‘‘ have a mind to work.” 

Mr. Wanamaker outlined an acceptable plan by 
which the $6,000, which must antedate the Church 
Building Society’s favors, is to be obtained at once. 
So a new blue stone sanctuary, seating 1,000, is to 
be a reality for Mr. Bormose and his enthusiastic 
people within the next six months, unless all signs 
fail. 

This first successful mass meeting in the interests 
of our faith and polity, has discovered that Key- 
stone Congregationalists are awake to vital oppor- 
tunities and ready for vigorous measures. United, 
self-sacrificing, consecrated, continuous effort pro- 
duces power and progress. Cc. A. J. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Summerland in Winter Time 


HE following letter, kindly sent us 
by a New England lady who has 
more than once favored the Cor- 
ner before, arrived in the wintriest part 
of our winter time, but the necessity of 
exchanging the post card views for pho- 
tographs—alas, that the many post card 
pictures received cannot be satisfactorily 
reproduced—has delayed publication. It 
is not too late to learn about this land— 
or is-lands—of which we know so 
little. ‘‘ Where are the Bahamas?” 
is often asked, and I confess that I 
have to think which are the Baha- 
mas and which the Bermudas. Of 
course you will get out your atlas— 
the Century map is the best—and 
see exactly where this archipelago 
of ‘‘36 islands, 687 ‘keys’ and 2,414 
rocks’’ (according to one book) is 
situated. 


@ My Dear Mr. Martin: Iam notaCor- 
nerer, but my little granddaughter is 
{I think she was the little girl who had 
the funny experience with her Rikki- 
tikki-tavi cata year ago!|—Mnr. M.], and 
Ijwould like to tell the older boys and 
girls something about this wonderful 
summerland, hoping it may stimulate them 
to study the formation and history of the Ba- 
hama Group, lying within that belt of equa- 
torial ocean where alone corals can live and 
work. Only twenty-one of the islands are 
inhabited. The government is located in the 
island of New Providence, which has a popu- 
iation of 50,000, two-thirds of whom are col- 
ored, and a law-abiding class of citizens they 
are, with the right to vote. The police are 
all colored. The principal industries are the 
gathering, preparing and exporting of 
sponges and hemp; the latter is from a 
plant somewhat resembling the century 
plant. Oranges, grape-fruit, bananas, 
cocoanuts are raised in abundance, and 
some corn which is now ripe. The roads 
are fine, being the natural sandstone 
rock, which can be cut into blocks for 
buildings by the use of the ordinary 
saw worked by two men. 

The houses are built without chir- 
neys, no fire being required except fcr 
cooking purposes, each house having a 
small detached “‘kitchen.’”” The tem- 
perature in winter averages 70°, in sum- 
mer about 82°. The north and west 
winds, instead of being cold, are soft 
and balmy. The houses of the poorer 
colored people are about 7 x 10 in size, 
with window frames, but no glass, 
wooden shutters being the only protec- 
tion from rain and the severe hurricanes 
which sometimes occur in early autumn. 

In the five weeks we have been here, 
only one has been rainy, and that was 
like our April showers. I will send two post 
cards. One shows the silk cotton tree, very 
old and wonderful, standing by the post office. 
There is a picture of it in the public library 
here, known to have been made more than a 
hundred years ago, in which the tree is about 
its present size. 

It is interesting to see the fine carriage of 
these people, apparently accounted for by 
their habit of carrying loads upon their heads 
from childhood. Boys and girls from eight to 
twelve years old will carry pails of water, bas- 
kets of eggs and every conceivable thing on 
their heads without spilling. I saw a woman 
pass along the street the other day with a 
basket on her head which contained among 
other things a live rooster, which was crow- 
ing with great glee as he passed along. There 
are no electrics on the island, not an automo- 
bile nor a hand-organ [I would be willing to 
spare one that stops before my window to the 
unprivileged islanders!—Mr. M.] nor even an 
English sparrow. I wish I might describe to 


you the wonderful colors of the water around 
these islands—dark blue, purple, emerald 
green, Nile green, robin’s egg green, yellow, 
varying with the sun and wind. The water 
is so warm that sea bathing is always in order. 

It was on one of these islands (San Salva- 
dor) where Columbus landed from his first 
voyage. Near by are the remains of three 
Spanish forts. One of the islands was granted 
special rights by the Crown, in consequence 
of the loyalty of its inhabitants in driving out 
the Spaniards. This harbor was much used 
by the blockade runners during our Civil 
War. I hope these few facts will lead the 





older Cornerers to learh more about these is- 
lands belonging to our English cousins. 
Nassau, Bahamas. A. T, B. 


Many thanks to Mrs. B. for her inter- 
esting letter about that sea-girt ‘‘sum- 
merland ;”’ why cannot some of us “‘ older 
Cornerers”’ take a run dewn there next 
winter and seeit forourselves? Of course 
itis a ‘‘fact”’ that San Salvador was the 





first island discovered by Columbus, for 
that was the name he devoutly gave (Holy 
Saviour) to the Indian-named Guanahani. 
But the identity of the island has long 
been disputed. When I was a boy we 
knew it was Cat Island; in later years 
Watling’s Island was-claimed as the true 
‘*first landfall;’’ now many think it was 


Samana, the argument for which you. 


will find in Admiral Fox’s report, in ap- 
pendix to Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
** Popular Life of Columbus.”’ 

This is the time to read you a letter 
from Cornerers in the tropics, children of 
a (Congregational) home missionary in 
Cuba, whose romantic story I told you 
June 27, 1908. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We thank you very 
much for admitting us members of “The 


Corner.” We are stationed in this city of 
14,000 inhabitants, four miles from Havana. 
As you know papa is a Cuban, but mamma is 
an American, and we were born in the United 
States. All of us speak Spanish and think it 
a beautiful language. We are quite fond of 
the fruits raised in this country. The mango, 
when mellow, is very nice; the red mammee, 
the annon, and the chirimoya, like other trop- 
ical fruits are a little too sweet to suit Ameri- 
can taste, but we love them. You will be 
glad to know that our Sunday school is doing 
real well; if we had clothing and shoes for 
some of our poor neighbors’ children, the 
attendance would be much more. 
Guanabacoa. Nina and Martie 8. 


Perhaps we might extend our 
Bahama trip to Havana, and see our 
Cuban Cornerers, taking something 
along for those children; if there is 
any doubt about our going, we might 
provide for the Sunday school shoes 
and things now! 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...1I would like 
to beamember. Iam ten yearsold, and 
in the fifth grade. I have a baby brother 
and a little dog named Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 


Danvers, Mass. Mira A. 


How would it do to take Mira 
along with us, and Christopher Co- 
lumbus to visit Cat Island? 


For the Old Folks 


NEW QUESTIONS 


When I was a girl—some time ago—I com- 
mitted to memory several pieces of poetry, 
among others one having these lines as its 
first verse: 


In the tempest of life, when the wave and 
the gale 

Are around and above, if thy footing should 
fail, 

If thine eye should grow dim, and thy cau- 
tion depart. 

“ Look aloft! ’ and be firm, and be fearless 
of heart. 


I donot recall allthe verses. Can you 
tell me where to find them? 
Lowell, Mass. Maus. B. 


There were four other verses, 
They were written by Jonathan Law- 
rence, Jr., a gifted New York law- 
yer, who died in 1833, at the age of 
twenty-five. A volume of his writ- 
ings was published after his death, 
which included this poem, prefaced 
by this note: ‘The following lines 
are founded upon the little story 
related ... of the ship boy who 
was about to fall from the rigging, 
and was only saved by the mate’simpres- 
sive exclamation, ‘Look aloft!’” You 
will find the poem entire in Parker and 
Watson’s National Fourth Reader and 
Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of America. 





Where can I find the old poem or song en- 
titled Martha Washington’s Lament for her 
Husband? There was a line in it something 
like this: ‘‘O Washington, my Washington, 





where is my Washington?” 
Franklin, N. Y. A. A. J. 
Can you tell me who was the author of the 
lines entitled The Other Room? 


This pleasant room, you say, holds all I need; 

Here are my books, my plants, my p ctures; friends 
Are round my hearth. Before my eyes recede 
Through the broad casement view, hill and mead. 


South Deerfield, Mass. J. B. Cc. 


Mv. Maem) 
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The Literature of the Day 


RELIGION 


e ye wy 423. Met 

$1.50 net. 
An excellent piece of comparative criticism 
in homiletics. Schliermacher, Robertson, 
Beeeher, Bushnell, Phillips Brooks, New- 
man, Mozley, Guthrie and Spurgeon are 
dealt with as men and theologians, but 
chiefly as typical exponents of various con- 
ceptions of religion, and modes of presenting 
its claims on men. Each preacher’s agree- 
ment or disagreement in theory and practice 
with the others is clearly shown, this com- 
parison revealing as no other could the variety 
of each man’s personal religious experience 
and his individual method of appeal. Inci- 
dentally, yet helpfully and thoroughly, Pro- 
fessor Brastow discusses the general theme 
of homiletics with insight and wisdom drawn 
from his long experience as teacher of prac- 
tical theology at the Yale Divinity School. 

Transitional Eras in Thought, by A.C. Arm- 

strong, Ph.D. pp. 347. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
A scholarly work on the nature and results of 
transitional eras. Especial attention is paid 
to the Sophistic movement in Greece, the 
Renaissance, the skepticism of the eighteenth 
century, and the influence of recent scientific 
research. The author is optimistic. He be- 
lieves that recent skepticism has been of a 
nobler kind than that of most preceding 
periods. Even the nature of negation has 
shown the signs of that progress which marks 
all thought. There is an interesting section 
on “the relation of thought to social move- 
ments”’ in which the respective values of in- 
dividualism and society and the relation to 
each of these of the Christian religion are ad- 
mirably defined. The nature of faith, the 
office of conservatism and other problems are 
handled in a manner which will delight every 
student philosophically inclined. 

The Church and Young Men, by Paul Graves 


yy Ph. D. pp. 235. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25 net. 


A careful, comprehensive and fair-minded 
study of the attitude of young men to religion 
and the special methods employed to win 
and hold them for Christianity. Dr. Cressey 
concludes, after careful investigation, that 
about 9,000,000 out of the 14,250,000 young 
men in the United States between the ages 
of 16 and 35 are outside of church member- 
ship, perhaps one-half of them wholly unin- 
fluenced by the church. Not many new 
reasons are added to the familiar ones for 
such a state of affairs; but there is an admi- 
rable setting forth of special methods used 
by the Sunday school, Christian Endeavor, 
Brotherhoods and _ kindred organizations. 
With regard to the Endeavor pledge of par- 
ticipating in prayer meeting, the author says: 
**It is certainly open to question whether, on 
the whole and in the long run, there would 
not be a decided net gain from the entire 
abandonment of the pledge. It is at best and 
confessedly a crutch for the weak.’”’? An ex- 
cellent bibliography is appended. 

essage from the Past, by Chas. H. Eaton, 


A M 
D. D., edited by Emily Stuart Eaton. pp. 239. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Dr. Eaton was minister to a New York city 
church for twenty-seven years. This is a col- 
lection of a dozen of his sermons published 
in his memory. They show their author to 
have been a scholarly, broad-minded, warm- 
hearted man, in close touch with life. His 
words are earnest and sympathetic, direct and 
practical. The themes chosen are such as 
every minister has to consider. 

In Relief of Doubt, by R. E. W elsh. 

H. R. Allenson, London. 12 cents 
A helpful book for popular reading which has 
done good service in England. It is wisely 
discriminating in its choice of material and 
approach, broad and sympathetic in spirit and 
refers often to our own American authors. 
Addressed especially to men who have become 
estranged from Christian life and doctrine, 
and published in a popular edition at a nomi- 
nal price. 

ape Sin of Cuionon, by Wm. C. Scofield. pp. 

127. F. H. Revell Co. 
Half a dozen sermons, practical and undoubt- 
edly effective when spoken, but hardly origi- 


Lewis 
Co. 


pp. 110. 


nal enough in conception or striking enough 
in manner to call for printers’ ink. The au- 
thor has called attention to the inherent weak- 
ness of his material by superabundant italics. 

of the Bible, by Rev. 


The Great Portraits 
Louis Albert Banks, Det D. pp. 351. Eaton & 
Mains. $1.50. 


Dr. Banks has the art of picturesquely stating 
a topic, and draws upon a great fund of illus- 
trative material. These chapters are founded 
on Bible biographies, and the discussions of 
character carry earnest and helpful messages 
to the reader. 


Twelve Letters to My Son, by C. J 
Ph.D. pp.193. Nune icet Press, Philadelphia: 


75 cents net. 
Oracular and fantastic. A defense of the 
Swedenborgian symbol psychology and law of 


correspondences. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
John Mark, by Rev. Jas. 2. Bune, D.D. pp. 
Am. Tract Co. 75 ce 
A ‘Mamiebiaal sketch Sheed on the scanty 
but significant material found in the New 
Testament. Intended especially for young 
people but suggestive for Christians of all 
pest 
tae G. W. Hin te Pe Sener Sr Will Pub. 
Co. E. Kairfleld, e. 50 cents. 
Short talks to boys by the head of Good Will 
Farm. They were delivered at the farm, be- 
fore religious organizations in colleges and 
elsewhere and are extremely pointed and 
practical. Mr. Hinckley knows both how to 
make a point of helpful religious teaching and 
to clinch it with the aptest of illustrations. 
The Story of Our Lord’s Life, by Maud =. 


gomery. pp. 163. Longmans, Green & Co. 
cents net. 


In a series for the children of the English 
Church. A model in method, making use of 
accurate scholarship and interesting in style. 
Admirable colored plates after Ferrari add to 
the charm. 
Sunday Talks on Nature routes, |» ty 
ains. 


Jordan, D.D. pp. 133. Eaton 
cents net. 


Nature sermons for children, discursive and 
of the brief-moral-at-the-end type, here and 
there a bit careless in statement, but on the 
whole suggestive and useful. 


MISSIONS 


Pioneering in Central Africa, 7 Rev. Samuel 
Phillips Verner, A. B. RP. 500. Presb. Com. of 
Publication, Richmond, a. $2.00 net. 


By an earnest and devoted missionary of the 
Southern Presbyterian Chureh, prepared for 
his work by scientific as well as religious edu- 
cation, and adding to trained powers of ob- 
servation unusual skill in description. We 
are attracted to the man who could repair an 
engine, survey a line of railway, heal a sick 
man, shoot a hawk on the wing, explore a 
river, write a scientific chapter on the Pygmies 
or preach the gospel as opportunity and need 
demanded. His six years in Congo Land were 
full of exciting, often perilous experiences, 
but they were years of increasing enthusiasm 
for and hopefulness in his Christian mission. 
His book is of great value and interest—a ray 

of bright light on the Dark Continent. 
Dawn in the my pone by Jas. Stewart, 
R $2.00 


D. D., M.D. pp. evell Co. 
net. 


The Duff Lectures for 1902. Their author was 
founder of Lovedale Institute in South Africa 
and for thirty years a resident. He writes of 
the origin and advance of the various mis- 
sionary movements in Africa, their obstacles, 
methods and triumphs. It is an inspiring 
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’ story. Most interesting are the descriptions 


of Lovedale—a South African Hampton— 
Blythswood, built by the gift of thousands of 
dollars from the natives, Blantyre and Living- 
stonia. General questions are also discussed, 
such as the slow progress of missions, mis- 
sionary training and the missionary maga- 
zine. There are nine admirable maps. 

ity, by Harlan 


India ond 
P. Beach, tenth a student Volun- 
teer ict “ee Fechinn Missions, New York. 


Prepared especially for the Student Volunteers 
and the twenty-seventh in a series of such 
text-books. A well-balanced, instructive and 


inspiring survey not only of Indian Christian- 
ity, but of the physical, racial, moral, spiritual 
and religious environment in the midst of 
which our missionaries work. The varied 
nature of modern Christian activity is well 
brought out, and one realizes what powerful 
adjuncts to preaching are the educational, 
zenana and industrial phases of work as well 
as Christian literature and the stereopticon. 
The possessor of this volume and of Lux 
Christi, issued about two years ago by the 
united women’s societies, is well equipped to 
discuss missions in India, and should be in- 
spired to pray and labor for them. 

The New World’s Welcome, by Alice M. 


Guernsey. pp- p.32. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society + the M. E. Church. Paper. 10 cents. 


A study of immigration as a missionary prob- 
lem in connection with the work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 


FICTION 
Violett, a Beroaees von intern. pp. 285. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5 
A study of the life-struggle - an abnormally 
sensitive musical genius who was never al- 
lowed to forget the fact that his father had 
died on the gallows. Living on a lonely light- 
houseisland, the boy’s imaginative and fanciful 
nature had fullsway. Heinsisted that he could 
hear color and each of the musical keys was 
to him a color—C major was red, B flat minor, 
blue, etc. His sensitiveness was so keen that, 
whenever he was tempted to do wrong, the 
beautiful harmony of nature began to change 
to discord so horrible that sin became impos- 
sible for him. The story is of an unusual 
color and texture and naturally ends in trag- 
edy. 


ae Advance Pub. Co. 
A characteristic story in Mr. Sheldon’ ‘8 well- 
known method and style, with its enthusiasm 
and its varying levels of excellence. Full of 
suggestive incident and of vigorous and effec- 
tive appeal. 

Pa Eri, by agg & Lincoln. 

Barnes & Co. $1.5 

Sympathetic fa cant ty of New England 
village life, with a shrewd sense of humor and 
an intimate acquaintance with the life and 
talk of Cape Cod folks, has produced a delight- 
ful homely sketch of common life. Its comedy 
and tragedy are deftly mixed, and the reader, 
if he has the capacity for comradeship with 
common people, feels himself a part of the 
story. 

The Sign of Trium 

pp. 337. L.C. Page 
The rise of that strange Bn ON the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and its tragic progress are vividly 
presented. The writer says, ‘‘If once in im- 
agination you have heard the tramp of those 
myriad small feet they are not easy to for- 
get.’”’? The hero is a wandering scldier who 
has led a degrading life. Pity and affection 
for a little crusader attach him to one of the 
groups and lead to his moral redemption. A 
pretty thread of love story adds interest. 


e Narrow Gate, by yor M. Sheldon. pp. 


pp. 397. 


my A dag Stevens. 


VERSE 

The Radiant Road, by Ethelwyn Wetherald. 

pp. 43. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
These poems please both by their thought and 
music. They are not ambitious, but each 
gives with charm a clear impression and the 
reader feels that he has been in communion 
with a poet in watching the changing currents 
of life. Most intimate, if not most original, 
are the songs of love, and the best of all, for 
sentiment and humor, is A Profitable Loss. ~ 

Robert of Kincaid, by Wm. Henry aon, kins. 

pp. 61. Richard G. badger, Boston. "2. 
Mr. Kincaid’s courage is indubiteble and we 
congratulate him upon his success in making 
a narrative poem in the meter of Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake and with the scenery of Marmion 
which bears comparison so well. The verse 
is melodious and the story Scotch-heroic and 
well put together. 

Ina y Garden, by be a Saunders. pp. 

45. Ri G. Badger. $1. 
These verses are oni Pit ‘but they have 
nearly all gained the favor of the editors and 
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had their place in periodical literature. They 
are worth gathering, for they are thoughtful 
and musical, each in its brevity setting one 
thought clearly before the reader. Tastefully 
decorated with page headings of landscape or 
figure design and a bright cover. 


Rhymes, by M. K. W. pp. 60. Paper covers. 
5 = For sale at the Old Corner Bookstore, 
oston. 


Though written by one confined for many years 
in a “‘prison house of pain,”’ these reveal a 
bright and gentle spirit, and a quaint and hu- 
morous fancy. They should add many to 
Miss Wellington’s circle of appreciative friends. 


The Visit of Lafayette, fe Lucia Gray Swett. 
pp 38. Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 


If the verse in which this old New England 
housekeeper is made to tell of Lafayette’s visit 
makes no literary claim, the incident is inter- 
esting and there is a good reproduction of the 
portrait of Lafayette painted by Charles Wil- 
son Peale which is in the library of Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 


MUSIC 


usic Reader, J. M. McLaugh- 
a one and W. mo Gilchrist. pp. 


ae 

Melodies for sight singing and interpretation, 
designed to cover two years of study, are 
presented in this modest little volume. Exer- 
cises precede and prepare the way for each 
of the charming little songs, and words and 
music alike are well adapted to child nature. 

Dovott ional Songs, compiled by W. H. Doane, 


. J. Kirkpatrick and Hubert P. Main. pp. 
256. Biglow & Main Co., New York. 


These songs have been gathered from varied 
sources, and include not only old and tried 
hymns, but a number of the later compositions 
of the compilers. They have endeavored in 
these new hymns to fit poetical and Scriptural 
words to graceful and harmonious music, and 
present the book as one suited for all depart- 
ments of church work. 

The High School Chorelist, by Chas. E. Whit- 

ing. pp. 272. D.C. H y 
Drill in major, minor wa aude scales, 
solfeggios and part songs make up this vol- 
ume, with a goodly proportion of hymns and 
anthems. Some of the songs are old favorites, 
like Tennyson’s ** Sweet and Low; ”’ ‘‘ Where 
the Bee Sucks,” with Dr. Arne’s music; Abt’s 
Vesper Bells, while some of our best friends 
have been given a strange, new setting. On 
the whole, the book seems useful and attrac- 
tive. 

Thes Corona Song Boe selected and a area 

by Wm. C. Hoff. p. 362. Ginn & © 
Compiled by the "Guatee of innate in the 
schools of Yonkers, N. Y. Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Abt, Gounod, Schubert, and many other 
famous names appear. Arranged for use in 
high and grammar schools, academies, etc.; 
each selection has an independent piano ac- 
companiment, and in arrangement and appear- 
ance the book is attractive and well adapted 
for the purpose it was meant to serve. 


New bingy tay 





A Word from the New Secre- 
tary 
BY REV. CHARLES ADDISON NORTHROP 


The question of systematic benevolence is 
not a new one. It grows out of the fellowship 
of believers with one another and with their 
Lord, and it goes out to meet the needs not 
only of the brethren, but of all those for 
whom Christ died. Pauline teachings as to 
the “‘grace” and the method of giving have 
influenced the churches of Christ from the 
first, and must always be reckoned with as 
among the fundamentals in any study of the 
subject. 

The question has grown upon the churches 
during the missionary century now closing. 
In spite of the great increase in benevolent 
gifts which the century has seen, the increase 
has not been in proportion to the wealth or the 
work committed to Christian hands. Plainly, 
the churches need a better basis of supply. 

The question has become a pressing one for 
us Congregationalists. With us,as with oth- 
ers, the question is quite as much one of sys- 
tem as of benevolence. For more than a score 
of years, in our National Councils, state and 
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local bodies and elsewhere, we have been 
studying the question with a view to the se- 
curing of a larger aggregate of gifts. The 
pretty thorough examination of our methods 
of systematic benevolence, made by the coun- 
cil many years ago, by a committee led by 
Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark—the more recent illumi- 
nating work of President Capen’s Committee 
of Fifteen—the appointment, on recommenda- 
tion of the last National Council, of an Advi- 
sory Committee of Nine, representing the six 
societies, in the interest of federation and 
unity of appeal, and the appointment by that 
committee of a secretary to ‘‘ devote his time 
to the promotion of systematic benevolence in 
the interest of the six societies of our churches” 
are all parts of the evolution of the business 
and monetary sides of the devoted life. 

Congregationalists have already awakened 
to a becoming sense of the unity of their great 
missionary work. They see the interrelation 
and the necessity, so far as the present is con- 
cerned, of the six societies. Co-operative work 
of many kinds, already well done by these six 
in supporting missionaries and in stimulating 
missionary interest through literature and 
conferences, calls for another co-operative 
work, to be undertaken by the churches, 
which shall systematize our giving and make 
us equal to the opportunities which the socie- 
ties are thrusting upon us. 

Attention needs now to be called off from 
the denomination and the societies to the in- 
dividual church and the individual Christian. 

And so, the question must be individualized 
if hopeful progress is to be made. Each 
church, and each member must feel the pres- 
sure of personal responsibility for the support 
of the common, growing work, and be led to 
acknowledge its claims by personal commit- 
ment to a definite pledge of systematic benevo- 
lence. Benevolence must be translated into 
beneficence, well-wishing into well doing. 
Every church must pledge itself to support 
all the Congregational work; every church 
member, likewise. 

Perhaps it is for this reason that the per- 
sonal, individual aspect of the matter may be 
presented, that the recent appointment of a 
secretary for systematic beneficence is to be 
accounted for. Perhaps a new secretary, 
whose mission it shall be to promote the idea 
and practice of systematic beneficence in our 
churches, to widen and steady the constituency 
of the six societies, and thus secure a contin- 
uous and increasing flow of money into the 
missionary treasuries, may be the best thing 
at this time. 

When our motto is: Stated Offerings at 
Stated Times for Stated Objects by the Sum 
of Worshipers, when giving is done “‘ gra- 
ciously,”’ as an offering and not as a collection; 
when it has set times and objects, and when 
it includes all the believers, not some of them, 
it is certain that our Congregational work can 
easily be doubled. 

To help bring about that glad day will be 
the mission of the new secretary. He would 
have it, that whenever the societies or their 
secretaries issue a call for more funds to carry 
on our work there will always be some money 
laid by, in store, so that there need be no 
gatherings when they come. He would have 
a people prepared for the information and the 
appeal, prepared by previous knowledge and 
interest, and able, therefore to make fitting 
response on every occasion. 

To further this good work, the secretary 
will be glad to co-operate with the many state, 
local conference, and individual church mis- 
sionary committees, that are now at work, as 
the result of former efforts in this direction, 
and to address any gathering of Congrega- 
tional people, either now interested, or desir- 
ing to be interested in this particular phase of 
practical Christianity. 





The secretary’s address for the immediate present 
is Norwich, Ct. 





Jesus reached not only the individual and the 
crowd but the household.—Jra Landrith. 
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fHE SUNNY LIFE 


Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye 
righteous: and shout for joy all ye that 
are upright in heart. 





I find earth not gray but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue. 
Dol stoop? I pluck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare? All’s blue. 
—Robert Browning. 





What a power of joy there must be in 
God, to be able to keep so many larks so 
full of bliss.—George Macdonald. 





For, rightly understood, happiness not 
only is our aim, but is plainly intended to 
be such by our Creator. He made us to 
be happy; the whole bearing of revealed 
religion is to make us happy. Of course, 
the man who grasps at selfish enjoyment 
turns his back on happiness—self-sacrifice 
and exertion, where needful, are the way 
to happiness.—A. H. K. Boyd. 





There are joys which long to be ours. 
God sends ten thousand. truths, which 
come about us like birds seeking inlet; 
but we are shut up to them, and so they 
bring us nothing, but sit and sing awhile 
upon the roof and then fly away.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 





Religion is life inspired by Heavenly 
Love; and life is something fresh and 
cheerful and vigoreus.— Lucy Larcom. 





O soul, this day is thine to imitate! 

Be thou a day clothed in the living light! 

Rise to thy task, and, be it small or great, 
Shine on it till thy smile has made it bright; 
Smile, smile on all thy duties, and, behold! 
Thy life, like day, shall walk in robes of gold. 





Joy is for all men. It does not depend 
on circumstance or condition; if it did, it 
could only be for the few. It is not the 
fruit of good luck, or of fortune, or even 
of outward success, which all men cannot 
have. It is of the soul, or the soul’s 
character; it is the wealth of the soul’s 
own being, when it is filled with the spirit 
of Jesus, which is the spirit of eternal 
love.—Horace Bushnell. 





O God, infinite in mercy, truth and 
love, so enable us to overcome the 
passions of the flesh and the allure- 
ments of the world that we may live 
our life on earth in the clear air of 
continual cheer. Let a wind of heaven 
blow through our hearts, sgectiog 
away all hopeless sorrow and cha 
of dishonoring doubt and fear, that 
we may lift up our heads in glad 

ion of our birthright as chil. 
dren of the Most High and broth- 
ers of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Teach us the true proportion 
‘of our life, that we may cease to weigh 
faith and love in the deceitful balances 
of idle or presumptuousthought. Thou 
art our our joy, our hope, help 
ws to rest in Thee with a serene ton- 
tent and buoyant expectation. Make 
us faithful in service, patient in tribu- 
lation, strong to attempt and perse- 
vering in continuance of our work for 
Thee. And let Thy kingdom come 
and Thy glory be revealed. Amen. 
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A Comprehensive Survey 


If, as the newspapers boast, South Dakota has 
the largest wealth per capita of any state in the 
Union, two questions arise in the mind of one who 
would know the “ state of religion ” in her churches. 
First, are the churches growing rapidly in ability 
to meet unaided their financial support? And sec- 
ond, though more important, is there a satisfac- 
tory increase in spiritual power and fruitfulness? 
As to the first, I do not think the churches have 
been largely enriched by the immense strides made 
in the total wealth of the state. As to the second, 
it is enough to say that much quiet, courageous, 
persistent work for the kingdom of Christ is being 
done in the midst of hard conditions, and here, as 
elsewhere, such work is bearing fruit. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY PROBLEM 


This is one of increasing pressure. The state 
faces a reduction of ten per cent. in the appropria- 
tion from the national society. Despite her boasted 
wealth, the missionary churches cannot meet this 
cut without injury. Besides, the pressing need for a 
general missionary must be finally grappled with 
when the State Association meets in May. 


MANY CHANGES OF PASTORATES 


These bring again into acute form the old problem 
of providing for fields where the salary is $600 or 
thereabout. This is not so much due to a lack of 
consecration as to the fact that in these “ good 
times” of high prices there is need for something 
more than piety in order to live decently and pay 
for bread and clothes. 

Rev. A. H. Robbins has just closed nearly four 
years of service at Meckling and Rey. D. R. Tomlin 
will terminate a five years’ pastorate at Mitchell in 
May. Mitchell’s ambition to become the capital of 
the state gives this naturally important field new 
prominence. Lead has just secured Rev. E. M. 
Bartlett from a parish hard by the shore where the 
first Pilgrims landed. 

The recent death of Rev. W. A. Lyman, ten years 
pastor at Pierre, the state capital, removed a noble 
and stalwart leader, whose influence in the state 
for nearly a score of years has been far-reaching. 
Governor Herreid and many other representative 
men attended the funeral. The pulpit was draped 
with flowers, the gift of the governor and his wife. 
From all over the state came messages of sorrow 
for the loss of a devoted and large-minded preacher 
of the gospel. 


SUCCESS IN PASTORAL EVANGELISM 


At Troy, South Shore and Willow Lake, Rev. 
W. 8S. Hunt, who recently closed a pastorate at 
Webster, has been assisting Pastors Wiltberger 
and Adams in evangelistie meetings which have 
resulted in a goodly number of conversions in each 
field, in each case including heads of families. A 
number of Yankton students are doing earnest 
work in country district Sunday schools. 

Rev. A. E. Bradstreet of Hudson has been instru- 
mental through a successful evangelistic campaign 
in securing the organization of a promising country 
church at Virginia. A similar success in another 
part of the state gives us a new church at Wheaton 
in Spink County. 

Rev. T. J. Woodcock, by pastoral and cultural 
methods of his own, planned for,an ingathering of 
young people at Easter. 


QUIET PROGRESS, MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL 


At Hudson the Ladies’ Society surpassed all rec- 
ords in money raising and cleared off a troublesome 
debt on the church. 

At Wakonda recent assumption of self-support 
has improved the finances and given courage for 
spring improvements of sidewalk and painting 
amounting to $150. 

At Armour interior decorations, a new organ and 
an acetylene lighting plant have been provided dur- 
ing the past year at a cost of $360. At Centerville 
Rev. G. 8. Evans gets more men than women at the 
winter evening audiences and is preaching a success- 
ful series on Christian Citizenship. 

Stereopticon sermons on the Life of Christ tax the 
seating capacity of the church at Springfield. At 
Elk Point, a steadily strengthening work includes 
increasing financial efficiency and larger, giving to 
benevolences. 

Special Easter services were held for children at 
Listerville and Mission Hill by Mr. A. Amundson, a 


Yankton student who assists Father Nichols in 
pastoral care and preaching at Mission Hill. 


A PARISH HOUSE AS A CENTER OF CHRISTIAN 
WORK 


But by far the most significant work in the state 
just now is being accomplished in Sioux Falls under 
the devoted and gifted leadership of Rev. J. B. 
Thrall. From debt, discouragement and division 
the church has followed his lead along the path of 
new methods into the blessed realms of unity, en- 
thusiasm and The opening of the parson- 
age asa parish house with the pastor in residence 
revealed new possibilities for social and educational 
service. Other churches in the city responded to 
the unsectarian and generous spirit with which the 
house was placed at the disposal of mutual Chris- 
tian interests. One result has been the successful 
development of an interdenominational Men’s 
League with which the various pastors are con- 
nected and which has aroused interest in church 
work in many young men as well as brought fellow- 
ship and helpful influence to scores of other young 
men who live in boarding houses. The house is the 
rallying place for all the church’s activities and has 
enabled the pastor to gain an unusual hold upon 
what was at one time a serious problem. Back of 
the parish house the secret of this success lies in a 
bold faith, consecrated good sense and a willingness 
on the part of the church and other Christian breth- 
ren to respond to new leadership and new methods. 
The best thing about it all is the warm spirit of gen- 
uine religion that breathes through all the activities 
for which the Sioux Falls Parish House has already 
become & synonym. B. G. M. 





From the Old Colony to the Black 
Hills 

The calling of Rev. Ernest M. Bartlett from King- 
ston, Mass., to Lead, S. D., is a symptom, not of 
the bigness, but the smaliness of our land, and 
brings to the forefront the essential likeness rather 
than the distinctiveness of all sections. A man of 
recognized scholarship and practical cast of mind, 
educated at Amherst, Union and Andover, with 
special study in Columbia and Harvard, with a 
term of service in New York city mission slum 
work as student assistant to Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, and a period of European travel for sociolog- 
ical investigation, he entered upon his first pastor- 
ate at Northbridge, Mass. Here he was at once 
the inspirer and director in the building of a new 
church edifice, and through his efforts the member- 
ship was doubled. At Kingston he has been most 
successful in introducing new methods of work, 
and influential in wiping out the church debt. The 
stereopticon lectures at vespers for two years have 
maintained an unusual attendance. There is hardly 
an institution in the town which has not felt his 
close personal interest. He was recently re-elected 
chairman of the school board and trustee and treas- 
urer of the public library. His contributions to The 
Congregationalist along the lines of industrial 
movements have made instant impression, and his 
report of extended research as secretary of the labor 
committee of the State Association will soon be 
published. His pulpit messages and everyday re- 
sponsiveness will long be remembered in Pilgrim 
Conference. 

He begins work May 1 in Lead, the rapidly grow- 
ing metropolis of the Black Hills mining region. 
The town has a population of 9,000 and is the 
home of the famous Homestake gold mine, which 
employs 2,500 men. Here is the strongest Congre- 
gational church of the vicinity. F. B. N. 


Si ft * gs 

Our South Dakota sky grows clamorous with the 
return flight of the wild goose. The equally clam- 
orous note of the politician is also heard. A stanch 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, adorned with a Roose- 
velt spine, has conducted a midwinter campaign for 
the Republican nomination for governor, on the 
platform of “primary election law and no party 
bosses,” and the good sense of the state is giving 
a wholesome response. At the same time the cities 
of Pierre and Mitchell are locked in the embrace of 
combat over the final location of the state capital. 
This in a presidential year promises excitement in 
plenty. 


Meanwhile, the state prospers almost beyond be- 
lief. The net gain of wealth for the past year was 
at the rate of $253.77 for each citizen. Probably 
some one else got the share of increase that by this 
showing belonged to the pastors, the home mission- 
aries and their families, for we have heard almost 
nothing of increased salaries, and in some cases of 
new pastorates, the churches are scaling down the 
salary for the next man. 

Notwithstanding her youth, South Dakota is cul- 
tivating a wholesome historical instinct, and Con- 
gregationalists are naturally prominent in the move- 
ment. Hon. Doane Robinson, our leading historian 
and man of letters, is engaged upon an exhaustive 
history of the state from aboriginal times, to contain 
a chapter on Congregationalism in South Dakota. 
And the facts therefor have recently been sought 
out with great diligence and arranged for Mr. Rob- 
inson by Chaplain C. M. Daley, whose carefully 
compiled sketch merits the appreciation of Congre- 
gationalists. 

He finds that the beginning of organized Chris- 
tian effort in the two Dakotas dates from the la- 
bors of that vigorous missionary of the American 
Board, Dr. Stephen R. Riggs, who in 1840 insti- 
tuted work among the Indians and traders of:O0ld 
Fort Pierre. Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
then worked together in the American Board, and 
Dr. Riggs was a Presbyterian; but the missions 
then established passed to the Congregational 
churches and continue with their founder’s son, 
Dr. Thomas L. Riggs, in charge. The pioneer la- 
bors of such men as Dr. Joseph Ward of Yankton, 
Rev. Stewart Sheldon, whose illustrious son, Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon, aequired not a little of his 
hardy and wholesome vigor in a log cabin on the 
“ Jim” River near Yankton, of the Reverend Fa. 
thers Seccombe, Bridgman and Nichols, of the 
Riggs brothers and others of like spirit make ro- 
mantic reading and good missiunary kindling wood. 

According to Chaplain Daley’s}figures, thefpres- 
ent value of our South Dakota Congregational 
church buildings is $306,500; parsonages, $107,- 
000; college and academy property, exclusive; of 
Indian schools, $250,000, to which we may add 
an endowment of $106,000. This, with the fact 
that we have 7,300 members and over 12,000°Sun- 
day school scholars, tells something‘of our growth 
and strength—not a bad showing whenjwe remem- 
ber that the “ Mother Church” was organized _at 
Yankton only thirty-six years ago. 

The state board of home missions met late in 
February for its annual slaughter of home mission- 
ary hopes and salaries. A seemingly imperative 
increase of about twenty per cent. overtlastzyear’s 
allowance had been asked of the national society. 
The answer was a ten per cent. cut from last year’s 
amount. It is nothing less than grim and bloody 
work to thrust the knife of retrenchment which the 
churches had forced into our hands, into the piti- 
fully small salaries of faithful missionaries and vet- 
erans and thus reward them, in times of advancing 
cost of living, for the service of their years of 
strength. 

Several of our larger churches are changing pas- 
tors this spring. Pierre, whose grief over her late 
pastor’s death is shared by the state, is looking 
carefully before extending a call. It will be diffi- 
cult to find a man to fill the large place in the 
state that Rev. W. A. Lyman had grown into in the 
long years of his faithful service at Vermilion and 
Pierre. Rev. D. R. Tomlin, Mitchell’s retiring pas- 
tor, may take a needed rest before assuming an- 
other pastorate. The high regard in which his 
character and faithfulness is held throughout the 
state and the excellent record the churches have 
achieved under his ministry make it desirable that 
he should stay in South Dakota. These and sey- 
eral other fields are looking for men who sense the 
importance of work at this early stage of a great 
commonwealth’s development and are disposed to 
measure life by their ability to render service and 
not by their ability to receive salaries. Those in 
South Dakota who are laboring in this spirit find 
that the name of our state spells opportunity in 
large letters, and to men of that spirit, we who are 
here laboring would also make it spell importunity. 

E. F. L. 





Wake me today—dear Father, make me see 

How great a thing this is—to live in thee. 

E’en at an open tomb the lesson give, 

And show me, Father, what it is to live. 
—Edward E. Hale. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


BLANCHARD, JOHN L., New Hampton, Io., to Le 
Mars. Accepts, and is at work. 

BRINTNALL, WALTER A., Ogden, Io., to Westfield. 
Accepts. 

BRUNO, FRANK J., Waterbury, Ct., to First Ch., 
Granby. 

DEANS, JoHN, Riverpoint, R. I., to North Ch., 
Providence. 

DICKERMAN, JOSIAH P., Jamaica Plain, Mass., to 
Pontiac, Mich. Accepts. 

GALES, THos. P., Robinson, Utah, accepts call to 
Alton, Io. 

GONZALES, FRANK C., Lakeside Ch., Clear Lake, 
Io., to Kellogg. Accepts. 

HILDRETH, HOMER W., Rochester, Vt., 
fret. Declines. 

Hunt, HENRY W., formerly of Port Chester, N. Y., 
to Romeo, Mich. 

LocKE, Rop’t J., Chicago Sem., to Stillman Valley, 
Ill. Accepts, beginning May 1. 

MyGATT, ALBERT, lic., to Bassett, Neb., where he 
has been supplying. 

NEWcCoMB, AARON §., Pine River, Wis., to Dart- 
ford. Accepts. 

Rick, Guy H., Arlington, Neb., to Red Cloud. 
Accepts. 

ROBERTSON, ALBERT A., is pastor at Rockwell, 
Io., Mr. Yonker’s resignation, reported in a recent 
issue, having taken place nearly a year ago. 

Rosk, Epwin, Ayer’s Flat, Can., to Westmore, Vt. 


to Pom- 


Accepts. 
ROSENBERGER, H. C., to Greenwood Ch., Des 
Moines, Io. Accepts. . 


SILCox, EDWIN D., Paris, Ont., to Zion Ch., To- 
ronto, Can. 

Snow, WALTER A., Oak Park Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Plymouth Ch., St. Paul. 

UNGER, SAm’t L., Kiowa, Kan., to Dover and 
Wakarusa Valley. Declines. 

WILD, JoHN, Second Ch., Hanover, Mass., accepts 
call to Union Ch., Medford, to begin May 1. 

WILLIAMS, STARR C., Atlanta Sem., to Immanuel 
Ch., Atlanta, Ga. Accepts. 


Resignations 

CLARIs, CHAS. C., Tilbury and Renwick, Ont., to 
take effect May 1. 

HAYWARD, CHAs. E., Putney, Vt. Removes to 
Springfield July 1, to give his whole time to Y. M. 
C. A. work. 

MILLs, AUGUSTUS W., Rye, N. H., after eight years’ 
service. The society, atthe largest meeting held 
for 60 years, voted not to accept, only one dissent- 
ing vote being cast. 

UNGER, SAM’L L., Kiowa, Kan. 

WILD, JoHN, Seeond Ch., Hanover, Mass., to take 
effect April 30, after 12 years’ service. 


Summer Supplies 


HAMLIN, WM. R., Yale Sem., at 8. Wallingford, Vt. 
WILson, LAWRENCE A., Yale Sem., Roxbury, Vt. 


Personals 

GREENE, FRED’K B., at the time of the Armenian 
massacres a missionary in Turkey, and recently 
connected with the American Bible Society, is now 
to become secretary of the American Institute of 
Social Service, in New York city. 

HEALD, JosiAH H., San Raphael, N. Mex., Gen. 
Missy. and Supt. of Schools for the Mexicans, 
changes headquarters to Albuquerque. 

NEILSON, McCINNES, Ravenna, O., has been granted 
an increase of $300 in salary, dating from Jan. 1, 
1904. 

NICHOLLS, J. HOWARD, has returned from Eng- 
land to America. His address is now 67 Clark- 
son St., New York city. 


American Board Personals 


DoyLgE, OLIVIA, fiancée of Dr. Chas. W. Young, ap- 
pointed a missionary with designation to North 
China Mission. Miss Doyle is a trained nurse. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


BENNINGTON, N. H.—From Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Whitney of Dorchester, Mass., a life-size portrait 
of Rev. James Holmes, a former pastor. 

GRANBY, QuE.—From Mr. 8. H. C. Miner to Mon- 
treal Coll., $16,000. 

MILRoy, Pa.—To Rev. R. ©. Drisko for minor child, 
Margaret N. Drisko, valuable gold watch and 
chain and $100 in money, legacy from a former 
parishioner, Miss Malinda Colby of Derby, Vt. 

New BRITAIN, CT., South, Rev. H. C. Ide, acting 
pastor. Chime of 14 bells to weigh 19,000 Ibs. 
and to be the finest yet cast in America. From 
Philip Corbin, president American Hardware Co., 
a companion gift to the fine $20,000 organ from 
the same source. : 

WALLINGFORD, Cr., First, Rev. J. O. Jones. 
Handsome and richly carved solid mahogany 
communion table, a memorial to Mrs. Mary Yale 
by her sons, Charles B. and G. Selden Yale. 


Material Gain 
FRIEND, NEB., Rev. P. A. Sharpe. A 1,050-pound 
bell made by E. W. Vanduzen Co., Cincinnati, O., 
hung in the church tower March 14. 
St. JosRPH, Mo., Rey, Wm. W. Bolt, is about to 
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purchase an organ to cost $2,500-$3,000. Money 
isin hand. Pastor’s salary increased by $150. 


Anniversaries 

ATLANTIC, 1o.—Thirty-fifth of the pastorate of Dr. 
E. 8. Hill. 

DANIELSON, Ct.—Fifth of the pastorate of Dr. 8. S. 
Mathews, celebrated April 8 by a reception to 
church and parish. Accessions 113; on confes- 
sion 68 ; benevolences $1,197 greater than in pre- 
ceding half decade ; $5,600 paid on debt and $11,- 
250 subscribed toward parish house. Dr. Mathews 
has not missed a single Sunday from illness. 

DETROIT, MICH., Canjield Ave.—Twentieth of the 
pastorate of Rev. N. 8. Wright, Michigan’s senior 

Gpastor. Mr. Wright practices law during the week 
and for these two decades has served the church 
without pecuniary compensation. 


Miscellaneous 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., First, Rev. E. W. Shurtleff. 


Men’s banquet held March 22, at which Men’s 
Club was organized. 


Spiritual Activity 

ABERCROMBIE, N. D., First, Rev. Wm. Edwards. 
Six adults, all heads of families, added tomember- 
ship on confession. Twenty-five children en- 
rolled in catechism class. The children have 
voted to take shares in the A. B. C. F. M.’s new 
ship for Micronesia. Bible readings in the homes 
a source of spiritual helpfulness. 


Features of Holy Week and Easter 


Boston, Mass., Berkeley Temple, Rev. A. A. Stock- 
dale. A week of evangelistic effort, with special 


mena 
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sermons and music. Program accompanied by 
blank form to be signed, expressing a desire to 
enter the Christian way. 

Roslindale, Rev. James Alexander. Sunday morn- 
ing talks to children on history of Congrega- 
tionalism. 

Shawmut, Dr. W.T. McElveen. Easter offering of 
about $1,000 toward endowment. Antiphonal 
singing by double choir, which it is hoped to 
make a permanent feature. 

BROOKLINE, MAss., Leyden, Rev. H. G. Hale. 
Reading on Thursday evening by Rev. Wm. 
Allen Knight of his story, The Love-Watch. 

CoLumBvs, 0O., First, Dr. Washington Gladden. 
Lessons from Charles Wagner’s The Better Way. 

DETROIT, MICH., First, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton. 
Lectures by Pres. H. C. King of Oberlin on The 
Teaching of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount. 

FonpD bu Lac, Wis., Rev. J. H. Chandler. Easter 
thank-offering, to clear up deficiencies and replace 
exhausted emergency fund. 

“GREAT BEND, KAN., Rev. W. L. Sutherland. 
Three-hour service on Good Friday, 12 m. to 
3 Pp. M., in commemoration of the three hours’ 
agony of our Most Merciful Redeemer upon the 
Cross ; the Episcopal and Congregational churches 
uniting. 

HARTFORD, Cr.—Easter service at county jail, 
members of Wethersfield Ave. choir assisting. 

KANSAS CITY, KAN., Rev. Frank Fox. Easter Sun- 
day: dawn prayer meeting and twilight commun- 
ion. 

LINCOLN, NEB., First, Dr. J. E. Tuttle. Services 
everyevening. Easter offering for home missions. 

NEw YorK, N. Y., Broadway Tabernacle.—Eight- 
een members welcomed. Easter offering of $4,700 
for current expenses of Bethany Church, founded 
by the Tabernacle. 
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Most Important 


No one can tell good baking powder 
from bad merely by the appearance; 
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fallible one; 


rice is some guide, but not an in- 


Some cheap brands may raise the dough, 
yet contain unwholesome ingredients. 


There is one safe, sure way, i. e., 
to follow the recommendations of the 


U. S. GOVERNMENT ANALYSTS, 
THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES ON HYGIENE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS EVERYWHERE— 
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Accessions to Churches 
Total since Jan. 1, Conf., 2,099. Tot., 5,188. 
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CROWELL—In Amherst, Mass., March 26, at the home 
of her A manage E. P. Growell, Miss Mary L. Crowell, 
aged 80 yrs.,9 mos. The burlal was at sex, Mass., 
her native place. 


HIBBARD-—In East Brookfield, Vt., March 30, of pheu- 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. monia, Deacon Alpheus G. Hibbard, aged 53 y: 
: : N VAUGHN-—In Abington, Mass., March 16, iletieiin 
RMATORTTS. PEAS: Vaughn, 1n his 84th year. 

Cloverdale nies a Benger, Hammond 

Escondido 1 5 | Stree 16 

Fruitvale oe ees eee MRS. ©. B. TOLEMAN 

Opssens, Mis Cel- . . Mrs. Ellzabeth Toleman, wife of Rev. Charles B. Tole- 

; lege A 8 MINNESOTA man, departed this life at her home in Sterlin 

Santa Ana ae Garvin — 4 Friday. arch 18, after a protracted illness following 

COLORADO Marshall ,—100 child birth. Born in Greenville, N. H.. iy ey Beat§ 
Minneapolis, Fifth she was the daughter of Rev. George F. 

Denver, Second — 6 * Avenue 5 11 McGown Merriam. Her early life was passed _ = 
: : : Fremont Avenue 7 17 — town and at New Ipswich, where she attended 
CONNECTICUT Sleepy Eye — 8 ey Academy and prepared for college. After a 

Danielson 7 NEBRASKA pew e course of four years at Middlebury, Vt., she 

Terryville 8 12 Chad 16 18 grad uated in 1895 with the degree of A. B. Tn Decem- 

eee er, 1898, she came to Sterling to keep house for her 
ILLINOIS David City = 15  prother, Dr. F. H. Merri am, who was then town ph sician. 
Chicago, Covenant — 6 aJannis ® : She married Rev. Charles B. Toleman Nov. 901 
aa? 5 1g Syracuse se ast at Mt. Kise ON. ¥ , where her parents were residing, cand 
Garfield Park 4 10 NEW YORK peg anes _ Sterling shortly to take up her new duties 
Pilgrim 72 85 Brooklyn, Bushwic e ao peer wife: a position she was particularly quali- 
South 6 aves a 23 fits to fill, because of her home training and natural 
— 12 New York, - 

— — 4 a Sway Tabernacle 7 18 With a most unselfish fe eherity? loving and tactful, 

Oak Park. Second 138 18 Sayvill 14 14 and with that rare gift of “ charity = all, yw embod- 

South Chicago 5 9 NORTH DAKOTA canal ike sateen graces which endeared her to 

IOWA Abercrombie 6 6 Her cheerful attitude during her long illness was an 
: Esmond — 6 inspiration to her friends as well as loved ones in the 
eye Grom =e OHIO home, while her courage and bravery was a forcefnl 

Eldora 8 15 illustration of that sentiment which she loved to quote 

Farnhamville 9 10 Dover 5 _7 from Dr. Van Dyke, “There is only one way to get ready 

Mitchellville 7 (7 Fort Recovery — 10 for immortality, and that is to love this life and live 

Rock Rapids 14 14 Marietta, First 10 18 itas bravely and cheerfully and faithfully as we can.” 

Sioux Rapids 18 21 OKLAHOMA She was deeply interested in the s study of English litera- 

2 ture,and was a great lover of books. ey were her 

RANGAS peer 4 : friends and companions. During her college course she 

Emporia 49 55 i Reno 1 4 had the opportunity to lay the foundation of broad lit- 

Valley 18 18 Forest — 14 erary trai ,and in after years to add to it in choice 

: 4 Kingfisher 1 4 Treading. Her home was her realm, pend there she exer- 
MASSACHUSETTS 8 cised most loving and undisputed sway. 

Andover Free 3 5 SOUTH DAKOTA While health was hers she found greatest pleasure in 

. 1 11 Ashton 5 6 entertaining her friends; and they were numerous, 

Roston, P hillips ES teen a pn a eee in the organiza- 

Sorel 4 VERMONT tions with which she was associated, while her memory 

Groveland abi « wl el sf 4 will be byes oe bes the onan Oe " Higr life might be 

Hyde Park 11 12 Pittsford 4 3 summed up in ose beau wu Ww 8 

Jamaica Plain, St Johnsbury North—_ 4 Blessing she is; God made her so, 

Boylston 272 South ez roe And deeds of week-day holiness 

Lawrence, Law- Thetford 7 9 Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 

rence Street 8 11 . Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
Riverside ae WISCONSIN That aught were easier than to bless. 
South 11 12 Apollonia 12 12 ——————__—_— 

ta | 3 8 Bruce 9 9 MRS. WILLIAM SHELDON 
United | 7 8 Delavan 14 58 

Lowell, First 38 5 TATES Carrie M. Blood, wife of William Sheldon, departed 

Manchester 3 6 OTHER STATES this life March 9. atter along illness, caused by a cancer. 

Springfield, North — 5 Atlanta, Ga. First — 17. She was born in "egg Rs H., Jan. 31, 1836, third daugh- 

Worcester, Imman- Mancelona, “Mich. — 18 ter of Deacon Abel piocl, Her younger days were 

uel 10 12 Ranier, Ore. - 4 spent in that town and state. Soon after the close of 
Piedmont 4 6 Roseland, La. 6 6. the war she went South to teach the freedmen; spent 
Pilgrim — 7 Sixteen churches ten of the best years of her life in strong, aggress sive 
Plymouth 14 25 with less than missionary work; five years of that time in Chatta- 
Tnion — 3 three nooga, Tenn. In is; 8 she went to Leavenworth, Kan. 
Conf., 558. Tot., 1,136. She married R. J. Brown and remained in that place 


Meetings id Rais to Come 


Bogrom | MINISTERS’ MEETING, ri Hall, April 11, 
10.3 ; a pee. Rev. George Wolfe Shinn, D.D.; 
nd ct, Can the Theater Be Made Useful? 

CONFERENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS HOME SORA 
PASTORS, Andover Seminary, April 5-15. 


HAMPDEN Speeglatins, Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 
Mass., Aoril 12 


ae 5 ted N SOUTH CONFERENCE, Marlboro, Mass., 
oril 12 


Rn aweh "NorTH Convanmnon, Winter Hill Church, 
Somerville, Mass., April 13. 

rors: ITAN STUDENT CONFERENCE, New York, 
N. Y., April 15-17. 


CONFERENC E FOR Epvu 50 ATION IN THE SOUTH, Birming- 
ham, Ala., April 26-2 


WoMAN’s HoME amas ASSOCIATION, semian- 
nual meeting, Kirk Street Church, Lowell, April 27. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 








New Jersey, Philadelphia, April 19-20 
Florida, Daytona, pril 26 
Tennessee, Athens, Ala., April 27 
Oklahoma, Enid, April 28—May 1 
Indiana, Kokomo, 10-12 
Thliinois, Princeton, May +t ina 
Michigan, Flint, May 1 
Marriages 





CURTIS—NEWTON~—In Raleigh, N. C., March 18, by 
Rev. Asher Wright Curtis, brother of the groom, Rev. 
Charles B. b's ig Beloit, Ala., and May E. Newton 
of Springfield, M 

THOMAS REESE-—to Elliott, Io,, March 24, Rev. Owen 
Thomas, formerly of Gomer ‘and’ Elliott, Io., and Dora 


Reese of Wales. 
Deaths 


BATES—In Burlington, Vt., March 29, Rev. Samuel L. 
Bates, for thirteen years ‘secretary of the Mey 
Congre) — Convention, aged 72 yrs. was a 
Era of Andover Seminary, 1863, and held pas- 

rates in Underhill and Newbury, Vt. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. pel 
and other special with eatebligh: 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


























until after his death. On account of her health in 1887 
she went to California, where she remained until her 
marriage to William Sheldon of Lisbon Center, N. Y., 
about eight years and a half ago. She has been an active 
worker in the church all her life; in the latter place 
has been church clerk most of the time. She will be 
greatly missed in the church, in her home and among 
er large circle of friends. 


MISS 8. R. BROOKS 
In the notice printed last week of the death of Miss 
Sarah R. Brooks, pan sary! of Mr. William P. B. Brooks, 
we inadvertently omitted the name of her mother, Mary 
Clark Brooks. 
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Peculiar 
To Itself 


In what it is and what it does — 
containing the best blood-puri- 
fying, alterative and tonic sub- 
stances and effecting the most 
radical and permanent cures of 
all humors and all éruptions, 
relieving weak, tired, languid 
feelings, and building up the 
whole system — is true only of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

No other medicine acts like 
it; no other medicine has done 
so much real, substantial good ; 
no other medicine has restored 
health and strength at so little 
cost. 

Be sure to take Hood’s this 
season. 


*“*My daughter’s health was very poor in 
the Spring. I gave her two bottles of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which made her well. We find 
Hood’s just the medicine to give us health 
and strength, when we are run down.’ 
MARIA McTAVISH, 2194 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Accept no substitute for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
No substitute, no other prepara- 
tion acts like it. Insist on hav- 
ing Hood’s and get it today. 
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PAINE’S 3 


Made of Solid Red Cedar and double pan- 
eled throughout, to avoid all cracking and 
splitting. The wood is thick and highly aro- 


matic, being specially selected. 


Patent automatic supports to lid. Double 
Carved mold- 
27,600 cubic inches 


lock. Folding iron handles. 
ings. Extra stout casters. 
of storage space. 


Here is as fine a chest as we have ever of- 
fered. It will hold the wardrobe of the entire 
household, and is good for a generation of sery- 
The thickness of the Cedar assures its 


ice. 
pungent odor for years to come. 





There is a universal demand for these Improved Chests. Accept no other. 3 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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In Suffolk South 


A CHURCH MUSTER 


A meéting of unusual interest was held 
March 25 in Second Church, Dorchester, Dr. 
Arthur Little, pastor. Its character was ap- 
propriately described by the term “ muster,’’ 
which was generally dpplied to it. Several 
days earlier this letter had been sent each of 
the 800 members of the church. 


As a member of the Second Church of Dorchester, 
you are affectionately invited to be present at a 
special meeting for prayer and conference, to be 
held in the chapel on Friday evening, the twenty- 
fifth instant, at seven o’clock and forty-five minutes. 
The exercises will be of an impressive character, 
including a roll-call of our active workers. It is 
very important that you be present; but if that is 
impossible, kindly reply to this promptly, with some 
words of good cheer. 


A notification and invitation were also sent 
to each one assigned to specific work in the 
church or societies, whether a member of the 
church or not. . 

The response was so generous that the large 
chapel and connecting rooms were filled, and 
a spirit of earnestness characterized the 
meeting. 

After a short devotional service, the pastor 
explained briefly the purpose and possibilities 
of the gathering—perhaps the largest ever seen 
in those rooms on a similar occasion—and 
asked the clerk to read the names of the active 
workers, as indicated by their official relation 
to some branch or department of the church 
work. The response to the roll-call showed 
that a large proportion of these were present. 

The thoroughness of organization in the va- 
rious church activities is suggested by the fact 
that there were over 400 names on the roll, 
nearly 300 of which belonged to different per- 
sons. Letters were read from absent mem- 
bers and opportunity was given for general 
expression, of which several present availed 


themselves, The burden of all the remarks 
was a common sense of the need of the “‘ Spirit 
in the wheels” to make effective the machin- 
ery of the church as brought to view in the 
roll-call of workers, and a better realization of 
the possibilities of usefulness to the commu- 
nity of this historic church. A notable fea- 
ture of the gathering was the presence and re- 
sponse of all ages from the member of the 
Junior Endeavor to the senior deacon and 
aged member of the church. A letter was 
read from a member over eighty and the 
the writer noted one person at least in the 
meeting who cannot be far from the same age. 
It cannot be doubted that this ‘‘ muster” of 
the force will stimulate the work of the whole 


year. 
NEPONSET’S NEW PASTOR 


After quite an interval, during most of 
which it has enjoyed the watch care of Rev. 
P. B. Davis, Trinity Church of Neponset has 
called to its pastorate Rev. Charles H. Wash- 
burn of Maynard, Mass. Mr. Washburn, 
formerly of Falmouth and for a while assist- 
ant at Berkeley Temple, had just entered 
upon the sixth year of his pastorate at May- 
nard, where he has had success in good meas- 
ure. He is in the prime of life, of pleasing 
manner, genial temperament, and not afraid 
of work. The church to which he comes is 
hungry for a pastor, ready to follow unitedly 
a competent leader; and the field, with some 
disadvantages, presents many opportunities for 
usefulness and progress. The fact that Mrs. 
Washburn’s family resides in Dorchester has 
doubtless counted in favor oi an acceptance 
of the call. 

A JUBILEE IN MILTON 


Village Church, Milton, Rev. G. W. Brooks, 
pastor, has just celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. The exercises began March 11 
with the communion service, at which Dr. 
Little, Dr. Plumb and Rev. P. B. Davis as- 
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sisted. Sunday morning, the 13th, came a 
historical sermon by the pastor, and that 
evening a memorable prayer meeting, with 
the topic, Reminiscences Regarding the Church 
of Religious Value for Today. On Tuesday 
evening, at a reception in the church parlors, 
the pastor was assisted by Rev. Messrs. S. P. 
Fay and A. J. Rich, former pastors, who 
made brief addresses. The anniversary hymn 
was written by Mr. Rich, now a Unitarian 
minister. This church, one of our city’s out- 
posts, has had many years of service, but was 
never in better condition than now. B. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 10, Sunday. The Wilderness.—Deut. 2: 

1-15. 

How many of us are compassing Mt. Seir! 
not because God has forbidden us our prom- 
ised land, but because we have refused it. 
Note that aggression was as distinctly limited 
as commanded. God had not forgotten Esau 
when he blessed Jacob. When all who had 
known Egypt’s slavery were gone except three 
leaders, the new advance began. Let us pray 
that no advance of Christ’s kingdom may have 
to wait until our narrow obstinacy or evil ex- 
ample is removed by death. 


Aprilil. The Beginnings of Conquest.—Deut. 
2: 16-37. 
God had eleared the land for Esau and Lot— 


Continued on page 524. 








Milk Mixtures 
for babies are many times dangerous in that the 
milk may become tainted. Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is absolutely safe, being rendered 
sterile in the process of preparation. Asa general 
household milk it is superior and always available. 
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A New Beecher Book 





Henry Ward Beecher 








As His Friends Knew Him 


The recent Beecher number of Zhe 
Congregationalist, which contained so 
much extremely interesting material 
never before published, with portraits 
seldom seen before, has brought us 
complimentary letters by the score, 
and many have wished that these 
fresh estimates and reminiscences of 
this great American preacher might 
be put in permanent form. 

Weare therefore reprinting all this 
and some additional material in a 
handsome book with the above title. 

It will make an attractive volume 
of about 140 pages with many illus- 
trations, and will sell for 75 Cts. net. 
Ready in April and sent on approval 
to any Congregationalist subscriber. 
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The culmination of progressive enterprise 
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now he was to do the like for Jacob. Moral 
influences which went before, and which 
Moses ascribes to the direct infiuence of God, 
prepared their way. God who spreads rumors 
and creates an atmosphere of confidence or 
dread is God immanent in the life of the 
world. It was a great day when the weapon 
which had been forty years in forging first 
felt itself put to use. It had, no doubt, been 
trained in defense of the great desert camps, 
it was now to conquer a kingdom. 

April 12. 
1-17. 
Og was of the giant race—big, but a remnant 

of a conquered people. He is a good instance 

of dangers which are not so terrible as they 
look. An everestimate of bigness is one of 

the prevailing follies of the world. It is a 

weakness of our sight. Its remedy is imagina- 

tion serving faith. The unseen forces are the 
great forces of the earth. 

April 13. 
18-29. 
Note the mercy of God’s judgments. Moses 

has reached the end of his career, but is not 
denied a share in the initial conquests and a 
vision of the land. The progress of the king- 
dom uses but does not depend upon any indi- 
vidual. Even so great a man as Moses must 
play schoolmaster to successors. We must 
always, even in our work for God, reckon 
with our own removal. So comes in the 
opportunity of faith. 


April 14. 
1-14. 
The power of Israel was the presence of 

God. The Ten Words written on Sinai, were 
the center of their life. By them and the 
fruits of their observance they were to be wit- 
nesses among the nations. Note that the testi- 
mony God asked of Israel was in the sphere 
of conduct. They were to live a gospel of the 
presence of God. 


Og, King of Bashan.—Deut. 3: 


The Prayer of Moses.—Deut. 3: 


The Statutes of Israel.—Deut. 4: 


April 15. 
15-31. 
Images were everywhere in their world. 

The conquered cities were full of them—forms 

of men and forms of beasts. Their own ear- 

lier worship had included them. A religion 
without images was a novelty in the world. 

This put the stamp of singularity on every 

faithful Israelite. To be more afraid of sin- 

gularity than watchful for opportunity is a 

mark of weakness. The fashions of the day 

may be innocent, but they tell us nothing of 

God. They are on trial, not the plain com- 

mands of love and duty. 


April 16. TJsrael’s ' 
Deut. 4: 32-40, 
This is the argument of the personal rela- 

tion. The special call was a special opportu- 

nity. Yet it had its universal relations, since 

Jehovah was God of the whole earth. To de- 

cline from him was to decline from reality. 

We, too, are dealing with the ultimate oppor- 

tunity. Our career can only be permanent 

in its relation to the everlasting Father. 


Warning Against Idols. Deut. 4: 


Unique Opportunity. — 





We need to study home-making as hard as we 
ever studied church-making.—/ra Landrith. 


in 24 hours. 
IMPORTED EAST INDIA HEMP 
Prepared by Dr. H. James in Calcutta, will break 
up a fresh cold in 24 hours, and never fails to cure 
prey wes Nasal Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption 
General Debilit 
“Obtained os ay the following agents: 
The Charles N. Crittenton Co., New York City. 
John D. Park & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fuller & Fuller, Chi 
McKesson & Robbins, a vew York City. 
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rug Co. ock, Pa. 
Robinson, Peter kc Co., Louisville, K 
A. Kiefer Drug 09 00. Indianapolis, I 
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THE PERFECT 
INVESTMENT 


PER ANNUM 
Must be First, safe ; Second, rea 
sonably profitable; Third, immediately avail- 
able if required for other purposes. Your sa- 
vous placed with The Industrial Savings and 
Loan Co. {ulfilall these requirements. They 


ulation. will bear earnings at 
ee ay 5¢ Per Annum 
UNDER SEW YOR for every day in our care. 
Subject to your withdrawal 
at any time 
We will furnish full particulars, 
testimonials, etc,, upon ee 
Write for booklet B 


AOBETS Sis <b 2 28 $1,700.000 
Searat = 's and P ROPITS, $160, 000 


reDeer ats SAVINGS 
AND LOAN © 
1183-1135 le sem New York 


The Georgia Loan and Trust Go. 
-Of Macon, Georgia, 


Incorporated in 1883. Makes a specialty of handling 
defaulted mortgages, or property acquired by fore- 
closure in any part of Georgia, for foreign loan com- 
panies or nonresidents. Twenty years’ experience 
with Georgia Laws and real estate values. Refer- 
ences C and banks. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903: 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Gath IR DAMES, ....2cgcesccnsevecscccsccccee 
Special ang in Trust Companies. . 
United States Bonds.... 
State and Cit Bonds... 
Railroad Bonds...........-...--++.+ 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks. 
Railroad Stocks..........ssseeeesses 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks...............+ 
Bonds and Mortgages, Sane ist lien on 









sgbbin eds ob sehagne caches oes 112,750.00 
miums uncollected and in hands of 
Wa oub\ad ine Scot thechadesccouacenees 985,872.94 
Interest due and accrued on ist January. 
190 mn cae tewsse os Gavebitwcowedansabene ___ 9,815.79 
“ie $17,108,635.12 
LIABILITIES. 
Cnths Capea i osciscececdevccswccecgusecese 
Reserve  Prenniti FURS... cccvccccssoce 
Umpaid LOGBGB. «00.0. cccsccccsccccccccess 
Unpaid Re-Ineuance, and other claims 
Reserve for TAXeS.......0..sccecccccees 





WEOE DUNN. chain as v0 <0 codndvecessenchanes 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 

FREDERIC C. BUSWELL 2a Vice Prest. 
AREUNAN i tact san ag sam 
1AM H.C EY, Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


5 YEAR rarmcoans 6% Net 


rincipal remitte 


$9,436,038.69. 








MENEELY & co: EstAp, 


hog! beng 4 WATERVLIET. 1826 
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CHIMES, fcunly genta BR ELLS 


Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY 6@& 


aoe Yorr E Hach e, free of pow ~ investors. Loans 
orth $60 to $75. 


r acre on lands w 


Anderson Bros. Bank, 


(Established 1865.) 












to hold it. 


Adults’ sc. Youths’ esc. Children's esc. By mail or at dealers’. 


Your dentist, you will remember, recommended me. 


Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
. Bristies in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth, Hole in handle and hook 
This means much to cleanly persons—the uniy ones who like our 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 





FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 PineSt., Florence, Mass. 
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IT PAYS TO USE THE BEST TOOLS 











school people. 





ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING MADE EASY 


Most Sunday-school teachers are busy 
people and are looking for helpful sug- 
gestions as to how best to reach their 
pupils. Many of them are finding that 
Anna Burnham Bryant’s ILLUSTRATIVE 
INCIDENTS in The Pilgrim Teacher are 
the most valuable thing published any- 
where on the Sunday-school lessons. 

Sixty pages of help each month and 
every page of vital importance to Sunday- 


SPECIAL OFFER—TO JANUARY, 1905—30 CENTS 
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“WE ARE ALL CREATURES OF HABIT” 


The habit of having everything one wears or uses kept clean is a good one 
Why don’t you get 


THE LEWANDO HABIT 


CLEANSE or DYE LAUNDRY WORK 


Collars Cuffs Shirts 
Bed and Table Linen 
Underwear etc 


WE DO IT UP RIGHT 


Clothing Blankets Curtains 
Draperies Carpets Rugs 
Scarfs Ties Real Laces Gloves 
Feathers Doylies Centerpieces 
White and Fancy Waistcoats 





IT’S A GOOD HABIT 


thd Bobston St) Bote LIEEWANDO'S [eth acrere 


Roxbury Mass 2206 Washington Street New York City 479 Fifth Avenue | Providence R I 337 Westminster Street 
Watertown Mass (Newton Delivery) 9 Galen | Philadelphia Pa 1631 Chestnut Street | Newport R 1155 Thames Street - 
Street Washington D C 1337 G Street N W (New Col- | Worcester Mass 3 Pleasant Street 
Cambridge Mass 1274 Massachusetts Avenue orado Building) Hartford Conn 50 Asylum Street 
Lynn Mass 70 Market Street Baltimore Md 214 West Fayette Street New Haven Conn 123 Church Street 
Bundles by mail or express or by our own teams where we have offices Telephones in all offices 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDO’S” 


SLARICS PARTIES TO EUROPE. 1904. 
wenty excursions i for Tourist and Summer. Ocean 
tickets 2 ] lines. Gene for care oe ett 
113 Broadwa >» De 
W. it SHAVES, 9 State Bt ston. 


Select Summer tour basting 
EUROPE by 8. 8. Baltic, newest and $2 50 
largest steamer afloat. 
Apply atonce. Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Flemington K, N. J. 
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A GREAT MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY 


JOHN MACKENZIE, 


South African Missionary and 


Trains to 


CALIFORNIA 











Statesman 
; > EEA T Ww LW 
By his son Prof. W. D. Mac KENZIE, late ROUND TRIP $5O BO FROM CHICAGO 
of Chicago Seminary, now President of # 
Hartford Seminary. Pp. 564, with pho- No Sunday Travel. 
ps gehedhamacerg Published at $2.00 Congenial Company. Stop-overs En Route. 
» $2, , : . 
Choice of Routes Returning. 
A vividly told story of the strenuous career g 
of this man who for forty years, as missionary, Account the M. E. Church General Conference, which convenes May 1 
educator, preacher and counsellor, had much at Los Angeles, special trains are announced, through to that point 
to do with making South African history. A from Chicago and from various points East, via the Chicago, Union 
story of heroism inspired by the loftiest Pacific and North-Western Line. Special low rates from all points, 
motives, such as does one good to read. available for passage on these special trains without extra charge. 
Weare fortunate in securing a limited num- Personally conducted side trips at Denver, Colorado Springs and Salt 
ber of this valuable work at a specially low Lake at minimum of expense. 
rate which enables us to offer the book while Special parties will spend the entire day Sunday at Salt Lake City. 
our stock lasts at These low rates also available on any of the fast daily trains of 


this line, including 


$1.00 postpaid. The Overland Limited 


solid through train, less than three days to the Coast, over the only 


Order at once if wanted—this advertisement will double-track railway between Chicago and the Missouri River, and 
probably not appear again. via the direct transcontinental route. 
SOLE EE MEET The Best of Everything. UNION 
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Wookiets on Caliiocsla, The Overland = ORL 


Limited and the routes traversed. 


|? you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to : W. B. KNISKERN, 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, - *r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, j CHICAGO, ILL. 
religious and secular. Send stamp and get one A ‘ > etbetes of 
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The Lecture Riom, with a g'impse of connecting classrooms 


A Forward Step in Sunday School Equipment 


The Dwight Place Chureh, New Haven, Ct., takes 
a just pride in its new Bible school rooms opened 
March 27, for they mark progress in the evolution 
of the church school. The improvement consists of 
a two-story addition to the former rooms, and a re- 
arrangement of the whole at a cost of $26,000, all 
raised before the day of dedication. 

The school is now provided with twelve regularly 
used classrooms, connected with the central desk 
by signal apparatus, ten of which are easily opened 
to its hearing. When these rooms are closed the 
eentral room is a comfortable chapel of moderate 
size. Back of the desk a fine equipment of black- 
boards and roll maps has been built into the wall, 
and in adjoining rooms are the school and mission 
libraries, cupboards for communion service, collec- 
tion plates, records, sewing machines and other ap- 
paratus of the ladies’ societies, and a well-equipped 
kitchen. The ladies’ parlor contains numerous 
memorial gifts in the form of furniture and decora- 
tions. Much study has been given to the arrange- 





IMPTY NOW 
How One Woman Quit Medicine. 


**While a coffee user my stomach troubled 
me for years,” says a lady of Columbus, O., 
‘“‘and I had to take medicine all the time. 
I had what I thought was the best stomach 
medicine I could get, had to keep getting it 
filled all the time at 40 cents a bottle. I did 
not know what the cause of my trouble was 
but just dragged along from day to day suf- 
fering and taking medicine all the time. 

** About six months ago I quit tea and coffee 
and began drinking Postum and I have not 
had my prescription filled since, which is a 
great surprise to me for it proves that coffee 
was the cause of all my trouble although I 
never suspected it. 

** When my friends ask me how I feel since 
I have been taking Postum I say, ‘ To tell the 
truth I don’t feel at all only that I get hungry 
and eat everything I want and lots of it and 
it never hurts me, and I am happy and well 
and contented all the time.’ 

*T could not get my family to drink Postum 
for a while until I mixed it in a little coffee 
and kept on reducing the amount of coffee 
until I got it all Postum. Now they all like 
it and they never belch it up like coffee. 

“We all know that Postum is a sunshine 
maker. I find it helps one greatly for we do 
not have to think of aches and pains all the 
time and can use our minds for other things.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The one who has to bother with coffee aches 
and pains is badly handicapped in the race 
for fame and fortune. Postum is a wonderful 
rebuilder. There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘“‘'The Road to Wellville.”’ 





ment, with a view to putting all these rooms within 
reach of the superintendent, and to provide com- 
plete seclusion during the study period. Many de- 
signs were submitted, but the plan chosen was 
drawn by the pastor, Dr. W. W. Leete, after years 
of study and the inspection of roomsin many states. 

While the parts above mentioned are to be found 
severally in other churches, the real contribution 
which Dr. Leete has made to the architecture of the 
church school is in the primary room. Some indebt- 
edness may be acknowledged to Central Baptist 
Church of Paterson, N. J., which experts consider 
the best model yet produced. The Dwight Place 
room is larger, being 34x 36x 13 feet, and con- 
tains all the features of the Paterson room and 
several additional. It is separated from the main 
room by a double wall and double doors. The floor 
is deadened with ‘mineral wool” and a heavy car- 
pet. Not a sound reaches other parts of the house. 

Among the features are many wonderful contents 
of that double wall, which like a magician’s palace, 
opens its treasures to the touch of secret springs. 
In the middle are four large crayon boards, which 
may be drawn out at the will of the operator— 
black, blue, green or ground glass. Above this is 
a frame where nestle wonderful charts and song 
rolls, and to the right a large closet where are 
stored more song rolls hung conveniently for ref- 
erence, and drawers for collections, books and 
records. Here is a panel which swings down and 
becomes a baize board adjustable at any height or 
angle, and beside it a secret treasure house of ob- 
jects and figures to be exhibited on it. On the other 
side a similar panel miraculously transforms itself 
into a sand table, and adjoining it a cupboard has 
galvanized iron drawers filled with damp clay and 
sand which may be used to illustrate anything 
from creation to the final judgment. Other panels 
conceal the music; the many colored crayons and 
all possible devices to interest and instruct the 
little folks, who must come to regard this room as 
a veritable paradise. 

The fireplace, library, cloakroom, all finished in 
quartered oak; the memorial Good Shepherd 
window for Miss Frances I. Wheeler, long the dis- 
tinguished superintendent of this department ; make 
this the most complete and up-to-date primary room 
we have seen, and any church which contemplates 
building one would be greatly helped by examining 
it. These rooms will accommodate a school of 800. 
At the first session 543 were present, beside guests. 

The architecture of church schools is one of the 
most pressing and least settled problems of the 
church. Hence much interest and value attach 
to every careful attempt at its solution. The 
Dwight Place Church and its pastor, Dr. Leete, 
Mr. Wells Campbell, the competent superintendent, 
and Miss Edna E. Wilson, the new primary leader, 
are to be congratulated on having done this service 
to the cause of religious education. w. J. M. 





The original warrant for the arrest and im- 
prisonment of John Bunyan in Bedford Gaol 
has turned up, and is to be sold at auction 
soon in London. American millionaires are 
the terror of English buyers and collectors 
now. They should let this remain in England, 
and preferably among Free Churchmen. 
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Mail Orders Only. We have no Agents or Branch Stores 


Summer Suits 
$8 to $50 


Handsome Skirts 
$4 to $20 


Madeto 
Your Order 
in One Week 





We Guarantee 
to Fit You 


There is exclusive- 
mess and fine work- 
manship about our 
costumes that cannot 
be found in ready- | 
made goods. | 





F you are contem- 
I plating the purchase 

of a tailor-made suit 
or skirt, a traveling 
gown, a handsome cos- 
tume, or a walking suit 
or skirt for mountain 
or seashore, write for 
our 64-page catalogue 
and large assortment 
of samples of our ma- 
terials, SENT FREE to 
any part of the United 
States. 





You take no risk in 
dealing with us. If 
a garment which we 
make for you is not 
entirely satisfac- 
tory, return it 
promptly, and we 
will refund your : 
money. ee 


oe. wevarene 


OUR SUMMER CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 








Tailored Suits . . . . 8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts Pi dag Bo to $20 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits - _$8to $40 
mine umes . 7 . - $10 to $40 
Mohair Skirts . . . . . $4to$i5 
Traveling Dresses . “eae $8 to 


Rainy-' Suits and Skirts, Light Weight Jackets, 
ad Rain Coats, etc. 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Our stock of materials contains all the handsome 
new fabrics imported for this season’s wear. We 
have a splendid line of Etamines, Voiles, Mohairs, 
Briliiantines, and other light weight fabrics ic- 
ularly adapted for Summer wear, as well as s ay 
firmer materials for traveling gowns and walking 
suits. We do not carry wash goods nor make 
silk shirt waist suits. 

Our perfect system of making garments from meas- 
urements sent by mail affords entire relief from the 
usual dressmaking troubles. You e your selec- 
tion from our Catalogue, choose your materials from 
our samples, send us your measurements taken ac- 
cording to our new and simple measurement dia- 
gram, and we tee to fit you. 

Write today for Catalogue No. 52, and a selected 
line of samples of the newest materials—you will 
get them free byreturn mail. When requesting sam- 
ples, if you will kindly state the colors you prefer, 
and about the price you desire to pay for 

our garment, we will send a full assortment of 

ust what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarps & SON. 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. Y. 


RHEUMATISM 

















o GOUT & 








: MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Sanatorium 

have been cured by us. Tecetantant ama be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J. L Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregatienalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregatienal bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
The Presbyterian Revival 

Quite in contrast with these utterances are 
those of Dr. Chapman and those associated 
with him in trying to persuade men to accept 
eternal life through faith in Jesus Christ. 
They put the emphasis on the conversion of 
the individual as of first importance. They do 
not overlook his obligations to society, but in- 
sist that these are best met by pointing out 
the personal need of a Saviour to every one 
who can be reached. That their position is 
approved by the most useful and prominent 
men in all evangelical denominations is evident 
from the large numbers who listen and the 
conversions which are taking place in large 
numbers every day. The great auditorium in 
Y. M.C. A. building is crowded with men at 
noon five days in the week and two or three 
times on Sundays when Dr. Chapman and 
other ministers preach. Their sermons, while 
not exactly of the old type, are yet as emphatic 
as those of Finney or Edwards in condemna- 
tion of sin and not less faithful in showing the 
need of repentance and forgiveness. The 
audiences seem to accept these statements as 
seif-evidently true. The results this week, as 
well as those of the previous week, prove that 
the day for revivals has not passed, that earn- 
estness and direcimess in proclaiming the gos- 
pel still have power to persuade men to seek 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 


Arrangements for the Summer’s Work 


The Central Y. M. C. A. has organized sev- 
eral courses of study for Sunday afternoons 








SATISFIED 


The Surgeon’s Assistant in a 
Dangerous Case 


The surgeon who is attending a dangerous 
case praises the food that helped his little pa- 
tient. 

““T have a story to tell about what Grape- 
Nuts did and is still deing for my child, a 
story marvelous indeed which seems almost 
incredible but which is an absolute fact. 

“Two years ago in March my little four- 
year-old daughter was stricken down with 
Tuberculosis of the right hip joint. We put 
her in charge of a specialist for treatment. 
He told us that our only hope of saving her 
hip and perhaps life in addition to his surgical 
treatment was to build up her system with 
good nourishing food to make good rich blood, 
bone, muscle and fat, which in time would 
cure the disease by absorption. ; 

“This sounded easy but proved a difficult 
case to treat as there were so many foods rec- 
ommended that did not agree with her or 
that she did not like and therefore would not 
eat. 

** For a year and a half she barely held her 
own until Grape-Nuts was tried, which she 
liked from the first and in two months gained 
two pounds in weight, where during the 18 


‘months preceding she had lost weight. 


“Now, notwithstanding she is also just re- 
covering from a severe attack of the whoop- 
ing cough, which she has had for the last three 
months, she has gained steadily in weight, 
is growing nicely and her entire recovery is 
promising and hopeful and we are confident of 
complete success. 

“Our surgeon is delighted with the rapid 
improvement she is making and both he and 
ourselves are more than thankful that we 
tried Grape-Nuts.’’ 

The writer of this letter is the Pastor of a 
church at Warrensville, 0. Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Thousands of physicians now prescribe 
Grape-Nuts food in all cases where strength 
is expected from food. ‘‘Theré’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “‘The Road to Wellville.” 





for ten weeks commencing March 27. Profes- 
sor Scott of our seminary will set forth the 
main facts in the conversion of the Roman em- 
pire to Christianity and Professor Shailer 
Mathews will conduct a series of studies in the 
History of New Testament Times in Palestine. 
For this course a fee of one dollar will be 
charged, but Professor Seott’s lectures will be 
free to all. 


Ministerial Conference at the University of Chicago 


This conference, originally intended for Bap- 
tist ministers, was broadened by special invi- 
tation to include those of other denominations 
at least for Monday, March 28. Addresses by 
leading Baptist ministers and professors ex- 
hibited strong and abiding faith in the gospels 
as we now have them and at the same time in- 
dicated acquaintance with the criticisms which 
have been made upon their structure and 
authorship. The conference lasted three days, 
Tuesday and Wednesday being set aside fora 
review of the methods and work of the Divin- 
ity School for which Baptists are asked to 
provide a new building costing at least $250,000. 


New Definitions of Christianity 


It was in connection with this conference 
that Prof. A. W. Small, the sociologist, said 
that Bunyan’s Pilgrim is a ‘‘cad” and should 
not be held up as a model for any one to fol- 
low. His only object, according to the pro- 
fessor, was a desire to be saved himself with- 
out regard to the fate or condition of others. 
Dr. Small thinks that men now care very little 
about a religion which seeks primarily one’s 
own salvation, or for theories of a future life. 
They are concerned with present conditions 
and seek results in a moral character which 
expresses itself in what it does for others. 
He seems to teach that neither personal salva- 
tion nor the church is an end in itself but that 
both are for the sake of influence to be exerted 
upon others. It is a minister’s duty, he de- 
clares to go into the shops and “‘ mediate be- 
tween the laborer and the employer.” Just 
how the professor would perpetuate Christian 
influence save through converted men who 
first of all seek an experience which will 
warrant them in speaking of the power and 
blessedness to others of salvation does not 
appear in anything he has said. 


A New Home for Waifs 


The former residence of one of Chicago’s fa- 
mous physicians, Dr. J. P. Ross, on Washing- 
ton Boulevard is to be used as a home for boys 
between the ages of fourteen and seventeen 
who have no home and who have not yielded 
to the good influences either of the John 
Worthy School or the reform school at Pontiac. 
The club will be known as The Junior Busi- 
ness Club of Chicago and will continue the 
work begun at 91 Clark Street. by Col. George 
Fabyan, now of New York, and Mr. R. C. 
Englewood. The house will accommodate at 
least one hundred boys, and properly directed 
the club cannot fail to do a great deal of good. 
The plan was suggested by Judge Tuthill of 
the Juvenile Court and is backed by a number 
of young business men who believe in the re- 
formatory methods which the Judge advocates. 
The boys will be taught honesty, purity, econ- 
omy and thrift. They will be encouraged to 
deposit their savings in a bank and when they 
have laid by $100 will be advised to go out 
into the world and depend upon themselves 
for a living. 


Chicago, April 2. FRANKLIN. 





Ex-Chief Justice Peters of the Maine Su- 
preme Court, who has just died, once summed 
up the argument for the superiority of the 
small college in a clever sentence of a brilliant 
after-dinner speech. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he said, 
“if a boy goes to Harvard or Yale he goes 
through more college; but, gentlen:en, if he 
goes to Bowdoin, more college goes through 
him.” There you have it in a nutshell. 
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The Individual Communion Cup 
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REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 
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Par Excellence, 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 4 
SN. William St.,¥.¥. 





The Wonderful Vapor 


'iarecomieied 


Whooping Cough 
and Croup 


Relieves all throat and lung diseases. As a ger- 
micide, disinfects perfectly (without injury to the 
most delicate fabrics) sick rooms, etc. The vapor 
is non-poisonous, non-irritating and agreeable. 


At all druggists or by mail. Particulars free, 


THE VAROMA MEDICAL COMPANY 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 


Cures Rheumatic 


and gouty aches 
and pains. 
Expels excess 

of uric acid. 



















Sold on its merits 
Sor 60 years. 


Contains no narcotics or heart depressants, but 
in a simple, natural and pleasant way carries off 
rheumatic and gouty poisons from the blood by a 
gentle but efficient action on the pores, kidneys and 
bowels. Cannot harm—can't help but help. A postal will 
bring pamphlet. At druggists, 50c. 4&1 of by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New York. 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday Scheel 

Records and Requisites, no matter when ub- 
lished, send to the Cengregationa Reekete 
Boston or Chicago. 




















The youngsters soon caught on—everybody learned 
it quickly and they are all saying it often. 
Say 'Zu'‘Zu to the grocer man and get the 
spiciest, snappiest ginger snap you ever tasted. 


A nickel eberyWwhere. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


























